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I Introduction 

r 

I The Stale University of New York is embarking upon a 

I new era of educational opportunity for the young people 

I of the State with the establishment of new enrollment 

I plans and projections to the year 1974* Growth will oc- 

[ cur in all segments of th^ University and in all parts of 

I the State, but it will be the two-year colleges which will 

I have increasing responsibility to serve youth to whom no 

[ appropriate opportunity for education beyond the high 

I school now is offered. Fewer than one-half the high school 

[ graduates in New York State now attend college. Wliile 

I compulsory education beyond high school seems unlikely 

[ in the near future, it is clear that far more young people 

I could profit from further education than are now attend- 

I ing college. Numbers are largest and opportunity least 

I abundant in the urban areas, particularly for the eco- 

nomically and educationally disadvantaged, and it is 
their plight which prompted the present study. 

The study involves research into some of the realities 
of expanding educational opportunity in the State Uni- 
versity, and an examination of the philosophic commit- 
ment of the State to the provision of universal opportu- 
nity for education beyond the high school. The realities 
include the feelings of the young people now without op- 
portunity (and their parents), the attitudes of board 
members and staff in the two-year colleges, the experi- 
ence of young people who “tried” college and failed to 
complete programs, and the statistics of the manpower 
I experts. s 

The research undertaking was an ambitious one for 
the ten months in which the field study was to be com- 
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I pleted, and the research findings could not be presented 

I in depth in this report. However, the analysis leaves little 

doubt about the complexity of the task of developing ap> 
propriate opportunities for young people who are now 
beyond the reaches of our colleges. No state has yet fully 
achieved the goal of providing educational opportunity 
suited to the needs and abilities of all who would partake 
of it, although many are making significant progress in 
this direction. The State University of New York now 
has a unique opportunity to seize the leadership in this 
national endeavor. 

Samuel B. Gould 
President 

I State University of New York 

i August 31, 1966 
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Foreword 

Paradoxically, the educationally disadvantaged youth of 
the rural areas in New York State — fewer in numher 
when compared with their urban counterparts — have 
seemed to command a larger spotlight for a longer time. 
The dramatic reduction in number of small rural school 
districts, achieved by centralization, and the consequent 
increase in quality of rural school opportunities have 
characterized the secondary school scene for half a cefK- 
tury now. At the postsecondary level, the present agricul- 
tural and technical colleges have histories going hack 
sixty years, whereas even the elder of the community col- 
leges are but teen-agers. 

It was timely that in December 1964, with the newly 
revised State University of New York Master Plan be- 
fore him, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller should have 
called attention to the plight of urban youth “for whom 
neither the regular four-year nor the community college 
now provides the answer.” With an equal sense of time- 
liness, President Samuel B. Could brought the problem 
to a meeting of the Board of Trustees within 24 hours 
after receiving the Governor’s letter. The Board was swift 
to authorize a study, the Governor equally swift to assure 
the budget funds. 

The Steering Committee had not completed its first 
meeting before a dominant theme of discussion became 
the felt necessity to broaden the inquiry beyond needs 
of the specified urban areas to the larger question of 
unmet needs of New York State youth, in general, for 
education beyond the high school. There was ready acces- 
sion to the Steering Committee’s request for this expand- 
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ed study mission. Attention then turned to securing die 
services of a person of professional stature to conduct 
the field investigations and to write the report. Just such 
a person was Dr. Dorothy M. Knoell, who when she joined 
the staff of State University of New York was fresh from 
the completion of significant two-year-college research 
publication at the Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Knoell has re-acclimated herself quickly in her na- 
tive New York State, and, working against time since her 
arrival in September 1965, has produced a penetrating 
and comprehensive study report. 

During the latter stages of report preparation, con- 
comitant activity towards the establishment of State Uni- 
versity Urban Centers in Brooklyn, Buffalo, the Capital 
District, and Harlem has been going forward under the 
direction of Dr. James S. Smoot, Coordinator. New York 
State is “moving in” ever more quickly now on her prob- 
lems of the educationally disadvantaged at postsecondary 
age levels. 

Kenneth T. Doran 
Associate Executive Dean for 
Two-Year Colleges 

August 1966 
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1. Background of the Study 

For many thousands of young people, the State Univer- 
sity of New York is fulfilling its pledge to “Let Each Be- 
come All He Is Capable of Being” in its systems of two- 
year and four-year colleges, specialized and professional 
schools, and university centers. However, the State is not 
fully meeting the challenge of offering universal oppor- 
tunity for education beyond the high school, in the sense 
that appropriate offerings have yet to be developed in a 
broad spectrum of programs to meet the needs of all 
high school graduates. The most recent statement of 
what is becoming a national goal — providing opportu- 
nity for free public education for all at least through 
grade 14 — was made by the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress.^ The 
Commission, recognizing the rapidity of economic change 
in the United States, emphasized the necessity for gen- 
eral education during the secondary school years and 
recommended that vocational training be deferred until 
after high school for most students. Community colleges 
and technical schools — perhaps “merged into a commu- 
nity education center” — were charged with offering 
“both the theoretical foundation of trade, technical, and 
business occupations and the opportunity to 'learn by 
doing’ while pursuing liberal education or semi-profes- 
sional training.”^ Finally, the Commission made the plea 
that no student be deprived of education at any level be- 
cause of financial reasons. 

1. Technology and the American Economy: A Report of the National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, Vol- 
ume / (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966), 
Publication No. 0*788-561. 

2. Ibid., p. 46. 
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Two years earlier, an eloquent statement of this na- 
tional goal was made by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (epc) of the National Education Association. 
In a pamphlet, Universal Opportunity for Education Be- 
yond the High School,^ the Commission suggested that 
as America approached its goal of universal high school 
education, the sights should be raised to provide univer- 
sal opportunity for two additional years of education 
‘‘aimed primarily at intellectual growth.”^ The emphasis 
of the Commission was on education with the goal of 
freedom of the individual through his attainment of cog- 
nitive, rather than vocational competencies. Attention 
was called to the particular characteristics of adolescents 
as they leave high school to enter an ever changing world, 
and to their needs which should be considered in plan- 
ning for education beyond high school. The epc pros- 
pectus for equal opportunity is admittedly idealistic for 
the 1960 ’s but it is no less compelling than that of the 
National Commission. 

The commitment to universal opportunity for post- 
secondary education was made long ago to New York 
State youth by the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York and by the Board of Trustees 
of the State University. The periodic master plans for 
the development of higher education have attested to the 
commitment. However, it cannot be denied that there are 
basic questions which must be resolved in the situation, 
and some of them are the subject of this study. Perhaps 
the most serious is the question of which agencies or in- 

3. Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunity for Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1964) . 

Ibid., Foreword. 



stitutions will in fact extend opportunty to the least able 
of the high school graduates. New York is unusual 
among the states in that it has three strong types of two- 
year colleges — the independent junior colleges, the local 
community colleges, and the state-administered agricul- 
tural and technical colleges. The question which was the 
genesis of the present study concerns the need for still 
another type of two-year institution, vocational in nature 
and serving, among others, disadvantaged youth with 
scant “college potential.” 

The assumption is usually made that there is in fact 
a demand for some type of educational opportunity on 
the part of young adults not now attending college. An 
unascertained factor which must be examined in connec- 
tion with planning for expansion of opportunity is the 
degree of readiness of those not now going to college to 
take advantage of the opportunity which will be offered 
them and the conditions, if any, they will set for availing 
themselves of this opportunity. The nation’s employment 
pattern has changed during the brief course of the study 
from moderately high unemployment among the un- 
skilled and uneducated to a severe threat of labor short- 
ages of many types. While an alarming number of young 
adults may now be employed in jobs beneath their capaci- 
ties, only those most seriously handicapped by a lack of 
education are actually unemployed. The question, then, 
is whether the high school graduate about to begin his 
first job will give up this measure of security to obtain 
specialized training which might lead to better employ- 
ment opportunities. Current military manpower require- 
ments also have an effect on both the labor supply and 
on planning for the extension of educational opportunity. 
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While military service delays college for some young 
men, it also provides specialized training at the post- 
secondary level for others and, under the new G.I. Bill, 
offers promise to countless thousands that they will be 
able to continue their formal education after leaving the 
service. 

Still another question of serious proportions is whether 
the present system of tuition charges, rebates, loans, and 
awards creates truly equal opportunities to take advan- 
tage of post-secondary education. The National Commis- 
sion has recommended the establishment of a system of 
free public education extending through grade 14. The 
State of New York has long subscribed to the principle 
that each student be able to develop his full potential 
without regard to his ability to pay, but the implementa- 
tion of this policy may appear ineffectual to the outsider. 
Still another aspect of equalizing educational opportu- 
nity, beyond the question of free tuition, concerns the 
obligation of the State to make it financially possible for 
the capable, needy student to enroll in a specialized pro- 
gram not offered by the institution in his home commu- 
nity. Would equal opportunity be enhanced by offering 
him a loan which would enable him to travel to another 
community for the program? In equalizing educational 
opportunity, how does the State cope with the mobility of 
its labor force-in-training? 

The fourth question deals with the adequacy of the 
resources of the State and the local communities to ex- 
tend educational opportunity to all. The National Com- 
mission has proposed a national commitment to the goal 
and a nation-wide system of post-secondary education, 
but few would infer that the intention was to establish a 
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federal system to supersede those now being developed 
by states and local communities. The question for the 
State of New York is whether the local communities can 
speedily meet the real and anticipated needs for more 
spaces, more diversified programs, and better counseling 
and instruction. Must the State contribute a larger share, 
pay the whole bill, or perhaps create its own new educa- 
tional institutions, in order to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demands of its citizenry for equalized educational 
opportunity? 

The federal government has recently assisted the de- 
velopment of occupational education programs by fund- 
ing a variety of extra-institutional educational programs 
for out-of^school youth. The aim is to help those high 
school graduates and dropouts who were unemployable 
in a time of rather high unemployment and who are now 
termed the “hard core” unemployed. While training in 
specific occupational skills has been the major object of 
such programs, some are organized to provide training 
in basic educational skills for students who are woefully 
deficient, and on-site resident programs for others whose 
cultural and economic disadvantage is extreme. In still 
another sense, the present military buildup is providing 
specialized post-secondary education for many young 
men and women. However, the eventual impact of this 
resource cannot be estimated at present. 

Who Goes to College? 

The State of New York falls about in the middle in a 
ranking of the 50 states based on the percentage of high 
school graduates who go on to college.® From reports 
made by secondary school principals, an estimated 55 
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to 60 per cent of the graduates now continue their formal 
education the following year, in either some type of col- 
lege or a specialized school. Little or nothing is known 
about the incidence in New York of delayed college en- 
trance, i.e., high school graduates who enter college after 
an interim period of employment or other non-college 
activity. New York is indeed a “debtor” state, with prob- 
ably 75,000 undergraduate students attending colleges 
in other states, nearly 30 per cent of them in public in- 
stitutions. About 35,000 undergraduates come to New 
York from other states but few are accommodated in 
State or City University units.® It is difficult to predict 
trends in migration because of changes taking place both 
in the State University of New York and in other states. 
Improved programming and new facilities in State Uni- 
versity will undoubtedly be attractive to many students 
who otherwise would have left the state to go to college. 
Increased tuition and/or stiffer entrance requirements 
for New York applicants to public institutions in other 
states may deter future out-state migration. In any case, 
it is essential that New York State have sufficient higher 
education facilities available to meet whatever contin- 
gencies arise, particularly in a time of increasing de- 
mand for higher education. 

Few data are available for use in describing New 
York high school graduates who now attend college. The 



5. Mabel C. Price and Paul L. Mason, Residence and Migration of Col- 
lege Students. Fall, 1963 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education", and Welfare, Office of Education, 1965), p. 89. 

6. Residence and Migration of College Students in New York State, 
Fall, 1963 (Albany: The State Education Department, Bureau of Statis- 
tical Services, Bureau of Research in Higher and Professional Education, 
June 1965). 



assumption is often made that ilio students who go are 
the “hest” — ^those in the upper half of their graduating 
class. However, there appear to be no ohjective data 
from state-wide studies of student characteristics to sup- 
port this assumption. The absence of clearly stated 
standards or requirements for admission to State Uni- 
versity colleges and centers complicates the task of de- 
scribing the quality of students in the University system. 
City University students, who constitute about 20 per 
cent of the in-state undergraduate total, can be described 
roughly in terms of the minimum high school average 
required for admission to the various units. However, we 
may conclude that relatively little is known about the 
group characteristics of the many thousands of young 
people who attend private institutions in New York State 
and both public and private institutions in other states. 
Thus, one can only speculate about the nature of the 
group not now served by existing institutions and current 
programs. The assumption is made by some that inabil- 
ity to pay for one’s education beyond the high school is 
no barrier to college attendance, because of the State’s 
liberal financial aid programs for both the talented and 
tlie needy. However, few would deny that, as elsewhere, 
socioeconomic class is an important determiner of col- 
lege attendance in New York State, 
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The Request for Study 

In a special report to the Legislature in 1964, the con- 
clusion was drawn that there is a present need for a new 
type of Stale University college to serve the specific 
needs of the least able high school graduates, i.e., the 
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bottom quarter.^ The basis for the recommendation of a 
new type of college was the observation that at least one- 
fourth of the high school graduates now fail to obtain 
“even a minimum education suitable for the space age 
and the age of automation,” and that present community 
colleges do not create an appropriate climate, socially 
or culturally, for learning by this lowest group. More 
particularly, attention was called to the needs of disad- 
vantaged youths in the urban areas, with the recommen- 
dation that hve experimental “youth colleges” be estab- 
lished under State University jurisdiction in the five 
largest cities of the state. 

Late in 1964 Governor Rockefeller asked the Board 
of Trustees of State University to consider the establish- 
ment of a new type of urban, two-year college to serve 
young adults in programs combining liberal arts and 
technical subjects. The programs were to be occupation- 
ally oriented and designed to serve youth from cultur- 
ally underprivileged or economically deprived families. 
The Governor suggested further that these colleges be 
established in Harlem, the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of 
Brooklyn, and in Buffalo. The action of the Trustees was 
to request that a survey and analysis of need be made, 
the results of which were to be presented to them for 
consideration in relation to the Governor’s request. A 
study director and steering committee were then ap- 
pointed, and a reporting date of September 30, 1965, 
was set.® 

Tbe focus of the study was broadened subsequently to 
encompass a more general inquiry into the unmet needs 

7. The Legislature and Higher Education in New York State: A Report 
by the Legislature's Consultant on Higher Education (New York: Acad- 
emy for Academic Development, December, 1964), pp. 33-35. 

8. State University Trustees’ Resolution ^297, December 10, 1964. 






" of New York ymith for education h<?yond the high school, 
with emphasis on. disadvantaged youth in the .urban 
areas. A major result of this broadening was the involve- 
ment of all community and agricultural and technical 
colleges in some ohases of the study, regardless of their 
geographical location in the st^le. Other phases were 
concentrated m the State’s seven major metropolitan 
areas — Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Rome-Utica, Al- 
’ bany-Troy-Schenectady, Yonkers, and New York City. 

Goals d^l the Study 



The original goal of exploring the need for a new type 
of urban college was modified as a result of an early 
'?■ action of the 1966 Legislature in appropriating funds 
to establish four such colleges, in response to a rec|uest 
from the Governor." The general goal of the study then 
became a fairly broad assessment of the unmet needs 
for post-secondary education which State University 
might meet in. some type of two-year college. The more 
specific purposes of the study are: 



1. To find out from young people who might benefit 
from new types of post-secondary school experience (and 
from their parents) 

a. What their immediate plans are for employ- 
ment, military service, or other activity after high 
school graduation; 

b. What they perceive their need to be for further 
education or training; 



9. Guidelines for the State University Urban Centers arc contained in 
Appendix A, pp. 205-211. 
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c. The conditions under which they would be in- 
terested in obtaining additional education in a col- 
legiate setting, e.g., the proposed urban colleges; 

d. Their evaluation of their high school and work 
experience prior to graduation; 

e. Personal and family characteristics which may 
be related to their aspirations and plans. 

2. To survey the attitudes and opinions of faculty, 
administrators, and trustees of the public two-year col- 
leges with regard to 

a. The proper role and functions of the commu- 
nity college in higher education, e.g., who should 
be admitted, and the relationship between transfer 
and terminal programs in the same institutions; 

b. Priorities to be given in adding programs and 
functions at levels and with characteristics which 
have not been clearly within the framework of 
State University programming in the past. 

3. To assess the employment status of dropouts from 
two-year colleges, in terms of relationship of their col- 
lege program to their field of employment and their 
plans for further education, either in or out of college. 

4. To find out the extent to which opportunity for 
college is now denied high school graduates solely on 
the basis of the nature of their preparation, i.e., in voca- 
tional or general studies programs, rather than the qual- 
ity of their achievement in high school. 

5. To explore the implications of manpower-labor 
force information — both statistical and evaluative — in 



the development of new post-secondary educational pro- 
grams by State University. 

6. To examine selected types of programming for 
occupational education under non-collegiate auspices, 
e.g., the Manpower Development and Training Act, and 
in junior college systems in other states. 

7. To analyze problems of extending educational op- 
portunity through the medium of background papers on 
student characteristics, curriculum issues, innovative 
techniques, student personnel, and the general philo- 
sophic dilemma of the community college. 

Organization of the Report 

There are three major types of material included in the 
report — summaries of other investigations and data per- 
tinent to the problem under study, brief reports of or- 
iginal research conducted for the study, and a summary 
of the background papers. State and national events 
which led to the request for the study by the Board of 
Trustees of State University have been presented in the 
first chapter. The second chapter comprises primarily 
the philosophic framework within which the inquiry was 
conducted, including the formal positions of the three 
boards with responsibility for coordination in planning 
for higher education in New York State, and the operat- 
ing assumptions which follow from their positions. The 
third chapter briefly summarizes the pertinent manpower 
information and projections for New York, which again 
provide a kind of framework within which the inquiry 
was organized and planning must take place. This is fol- 
lowed in Chapter 4 by a discussion of some of the in- 
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and out'of'school programs designed to meet the needs 
of young adults, which tend to go beyond the traditional 
scope of the two-year colleges in New York State. 

Three special research studies constitute Chapters 5 
(student-parent interviews), 6 (college attitudes and 
I opinions ) , and 7 (f ollow-up studies of college dropouts ) . 

The plan of each study is presented briefly, followed by 
a summary of the major findings. A summary of the 
position papers is contained in Chapter 8, and a general 
i summary of the inquiry in Chapter 9. The final chapter 

contains the conclusions and their implications.^^ 

r 

I 10. The present report might he regarded as a kind of abstract of a 

more complete report which will he published by the State University 
! in 1967. More detailed accounts of the research will then be reported, 

together with the six background papers. 
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2. Philosophical Framework for the 
Investigation 

The Position of the Boards 

The concern of the New York State Board of Regents is 
best expressed in the Foreword to its most recent master 
plan, as follows 

Chief among the immediate concerns which the people of the 
State are alerted to act upon is the ‘gap* between the number 
of persons actually entering college and the much greater num. 
her who have the ability to succeed in college study. This ‘gap’ 
represents an intolerable waste of valuable human talent. . . . 
[t]here is a need to concentrate greater attention on identifying 
and motivating the large number of able and talented young 
men and women who do not now even consider college attend* 
ance. 

One model for closing the gap is contained in the Re- 
gents “Policy Statement on the Comprehensive Com- 
munity College,” in which they endorsed the following 
propositions, among others:^ 

I. Comprehensive community collies should be recognized 
and supported as the basic institutional approach to pro- 
viding a broader public educational opportunity above the 
high school level in New York State. 

II. These institutions should be open to all high school grad- 
uates or persons with equivalent educational background, 
operated at low cost to the students, and located within 
reasonable daily commuting distance of the students’ 
places of residence. 

II. The Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and Development of 
Higher Education, 1964 (Albany: The University of the State of New 
York, The State Education Department, April, 1^), pp. vvi. 

12. Ibid., p. 124. 
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III. The comprehensive community colleges should be expected 
to perform the following specific educational functions 
(Paragraphs A and B, General Education and College 
OR University Transfer Education have been omitted) : 

C. OCCUPATIONAL OR TERMINAL EDUCATION. To provide 
programs of education and training beyond the high 
school, but below the professional level, for students 
seeking, for whatever reason, immediate entry into the 
productive labor force in business, industry, or govern- 
ment organizations in need of employees with higher 
level abilities; and for persons already employed but 
seeking to improve or learn new skills required in our 
changing economic and cultural environment. 

D. ADULT OR CONTINUING EDUCATION. To provide pro- 
grams of continuing education appropriate to and con- 
sistent with the level immediately above the high school 
in the educational system to assist adults of all ages to 
meet changing educational, cultural, and economic 
conditions and to implement changes in their personal 
objectives. 

E. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING. To provide for all students 
the necessary testing, guidance, and counseling to en- 
able each one to know and accept his strengths and 
limitations and to choose the program most suited to 
him in the light of objective information and his per- 
sonal situation .at the time. 

The policy statement on the community college is a 
logical concomitant of the Regents “Goals for Education 
Beyond the High School,” three of which are:*® 

— Equal and open educational opportunity beyond high school 
for each qualified person who desires such education, the 
opportunity to be unrestricted by race, creed, or national 
origin, and to be available until each person’s needs for 
economic and social self-sufficiency are met. 



13. Ibid., p. 28 . 



— A system of post high school education through graduate 
and professional levels that will meet New York State’s 
needs for trained manpower and higher educational services 
related to business, economic, and industrial development, 
to maintain the State’s position of leadership nationally and 
internationally. 

— Equalization of post high school educational opportunity 
available in each economic-geographic region so that factors 
of cost and accessibility are more even throughout the 
State. 

The commitment of the State University Trustees to 
these same goals is implicit throughout the 1964 revision 
of the master plan.^^ The specific charge given to the two- 
year colleges reads in part as follows: 

The two-year colleges are the very foundation of the Univer- 
sity. More and more, it is they who are opening the door to 
higher education, revealing to the youth of the State the scope 
of the total University and the educational opportunities it 
offers them. 

These colleges must respond to the widest range of talent and 
offer a broad spectrum of programs, including the liberal arts 
and technical and vocational subjects. The two-year colleges 
must enable a young adult to measure against the needs of 
society his ability and his willingness to work.^® 

And in still another section on ‘‘Aid to the Disadvan- 
taged”: 

One of the urgent domestic problems facing New York, as well 
as other states, is the plight of the disadvantaged. . . . Some of 
the two-year colleges will establish programs designed to help 
these students develop the skills, study habits, and social be- 
havior required for a fuller and more productive life. It is 
hoped that many of the disadvantaged who undertake these 

14. Stature and Excellence: Focus for the Future, The Master Plan, 
Revised 1964 (Albany: The State University of New York, 1964). 

15. Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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programs will eventually be trained as technicians. Others will 
be encouraged to continue their studies in four-year colleges 
and graduate schools.^^ 

Finally, the City University of New York recently pre- 
pared a draft of a second interim revision of its 1964 
master plan, in which a specific plan was developed for 
offering educational opportunity to all high school grad- 
uates by 1975.” It has been proposed that by that date 
opportunity be made available to approximately the top 
one-fourth of the high school graduates who may wish to 
attend senior colleges, 40 per cent of the graduates who 
may wish to enroll in present types of programs in com- 
munity colleges, 10 per cent who may qualify for college 
discovery programs, and the bottom one-fourth who may 
enter educational skills center programs. Furthermore, it 
is anticipated that as many as 16.5 per cent of the grad- 
uates will avail themselves of opportunities in the senior 
colleges of City University, 23 per cent in community 
colleges, 6.6 per cent in college discovery programs, and 
20 per cent in the skills centers. The latter estimates 
make some allowance, of course, for students electing to 
attend private and out-of-city public institutions, as well 
as those who simply are not interested in formal educa- 
tion right after high school. The goal of the Board (and 
its determination) is “. . . to offer the benefits of post- 
high school education to all residents of New York City 
who are able and eager to avail themselves of these 
benefits.’”® 

16. Ibid^ p. 13. 

n. Draft of Second Interim Revision of the 1964 Master Plan for the 
City University of New York (The Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York, City University of New York, April 13, 1966), pp. 55-59. 

IS, Ibid., p. 55 (quotation from the minutes of the February 28, 1966, 
meeting of the Board). 
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The State University made public in June 1966 its 
pledge to double enrollments by 1974, thereby offering 
opportunity to all high school graduates who will seek its 
services.*® A shortage of spaces in college for some 
75,000 high school graduates is expected by 1970, which 
should be dissipated by 1974 by new facilities now being 
planned. About half the increase in enrollment between 
1970 and 1974 is expected to take place in the commu* 
nity colleges. The pledges of State and City University to 
make opportunity available to all high school graduates 
in the 1970*s in no way implies an assumption that all 
high school graduates must continue their education (or 
that all will want to). Regardless of the nature and scope 
of opportunity for further education, there will always 
be some who will exercise their freedom of choice to re- 
ject what is offered, sometimes for quite valid reasons. 
The planners are cognizant of the increasing demand of 
young people for education beyond the high school but 
do not anticipate the imposition of compulsory attend- 
ance in their projections for the 1970’s. 

Of the three Boards, only the Board for the City Uni- 
versity has taken the stand that the programs should be 
tuition-free, although all maintain that no young adult 
should be deprived of opportunity because of his eco- 
nomic circumstances. The gap between the positions wid- 
ens when one takes into account the very rapid, inexpen- 
sive transit system which links the units in New York 
City and makes them accessible to students in tbe various 
boroughs. Upstate, the students living in small popula- 
tion centers currently must either settle for one of the 

19. Announcement by the President appearing in the June 6, 1966, 
editions of The New York Times. 
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limited number of programs offered locally or- face the 
increased costs of going away to the college where their 
desired programs are offered. Campus location is indeed 
a problem in some upstate cities — to put the campus (or 
a branch) in the inner city so as to be accessible to stu- 
dents without cars and often inconvenient for students 
with cars because of limited parking facilities, or to estab- 
lish it in the suburbs where land may be inexpensive but 
public transportation from the city either inconvenient or 
inoperative. The principle of opportunity for education 
without regard to the student’s ability to pay is a facile 
one to agree to but its application to the graduate of a 
high school in an upstate community of moderate size is 
often quite complicated. 



Operating Assumptions for the Study 

The terms used in discussing the extension of educational 
opportunity to all high school graduates are emotionally 
charged, particularly in times of shortages of spaces in 
colleges. High school and college counselors, parents, 
faculty members, master planners — all have their own 
meanings attached to the terms “higher education,” 
“training and education,” “college,” “post-secondary,” 
and “terminal,” among others. Communication among 
persons with common goals is sometimes made difficult 
by different understandings of these terms on the part of 
the discussants. For ease in communication, the term 
“post-secondary” will be used to denote time, rather than 
level, /.e., after high school graduation but not neces- 
sarily at an inherently higher level of skill or complexity. 
“College” will be used to denote post high school pro- 
grams and experiences in regularly accredited, degree- 
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granting institutions, as contrasted with proprietary 
schools and federally funded training programs for out- 
of-school youth and adults. 

A number of assumptions about college attendance, 
institutional factors, and programs are critical in making 
an assessment of need in expanding opportunity for edu- 
caton beyond the high school. Their acceptance is in 
many instances necessary as a basis for agreeing with 
the conclusions which will follow. 

Assumptions about College Attendance 

1. All high school graduates have some potential for 
further education although they differ in their motiva- 
tion, value systems, and readiness for college at the time 
of graduation from high school, as well as in their spe- 
cial aptitudes and prior achievement. 

2. The mere offering of additional opportunity to at- 
tend college may not he enough to achieve State Univer- 
sity’s pledge to the young people of New York State. 
Many students who are not now seeking admission to col- 
lege need to be encouraged to do so by their high school 
counselors and teachers, and given information about 
both program opportunities and financial feasibility. 
Some others who are planning to attend four-year col- 
leges may need to be counseled about the advantages of 
other types of post-secondary educational opportunity. 

3. College will hive to he made to appear both attrac- 
tive and feasible to young people and to their parents. 
The disadvantaged in particular must be shown that post- 
secondary education will “make a difference” in their 
earning power and their personal fulfillment. Capable 
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women who lack ir«;eresl in current college offerings may 
also need encouragement to develop their full potential, 
which is often not reached with the high school diploma. 



4. The finding that few who seek admission to college 
are not now being accommodated somewhere should be 
no cause for complacency^ since many who could profit 
from post'Secondary education do not apply because of 
poor information about opportunities, lack of interest 
or motivation, and/or the failure of counselors to give 
needed encouragement and assistance. 
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About Need for Expansion 

1. A sizeable but undetermined number of high school 
graduates could succeed in present occupational and lib- 
eral arts curriculums in the technical and community col- 
leges, if they were helped to develop realistic goals and 
counseled into appropriate programs of preparation. 
However, there is a critical need for more and better 
counseling at all levels of education which amounts to a 
national problem. 

2. Additional spaces in existing programs and col- 
leges and the creation of new degree programs and facili- 

20. A staff study made for the State Education Department in 1965 
supported the point of view that no real shortage of college spaces exist.s 
for the upper three-fourths of the graduates who actually apply for col- 
lege. Principals of a random sample of New York State high schools 
reported near the end of the school year the number of seniors who had 
applied for admission and had not been notified by a certain time by the 
college. Only 2.S per cent of the applicants, state- wide, were in this situa- 
tion. HoweveTi the question was ambiguous in that applicants who had 
been rejected might also have been counted since they had been notified 
by the college of their choice. Nothing is known about students in the 
lowest quarter or about good students who did not apply. 
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ties are needed but these, alone, will not mef the need 
for expanded opportunity. There are many high school 
graduates who could profit from some type of post-sec- 
ondary education but lack the aptitude or interest, to pur- 
sue the present degree programs. The general education 
courses appear impractical to some; the teaching seems 
uninspired and mediocre in quality to others. Many not 
now in college simply would not be able to profit from 
full-time classroom study lasting two years or more. 

3. Many high school graduates not attending college 
are denied an opportunity to enter technical or liberal 
arts programs because of high sclu)ol deficiencies in 
preparation. Some have failed to enroll in the required 
high school courses. Others enrolled but, because of im- 
maturity or poor motivation, did not perform at a mini- 
mally satisfactory level for college admission. Students 
from minority groups, particularly in the ghetto schools, 
often have little opportunity to develop their latent al)il- 
ities in high school. A lack of creative and imaginative 
educational devices for exploring their abilities and in- 
terests is but one contributing cause of their disadvantage. 



About Attendance Patterns 

1. Students achieve their college objectives in diverse 
patterns of attendance. Many young people defer college 
for reasons of finance, job opportukiities, marriage, and 
lack of motivation at the time of high school graduation, 
among others. The tendency of educational planners and 
counselors to limit their attention to recent high school 
graduates who are available for full-time study is lam- 
entable if older students with high potential are thus 
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overlooked or given a lesser priority in the accommoda- 
tion of applicants for college admission. 

2. Although universal opportunity for education be- 
yond high school is a desirable goal for the next decade, 
compulsory post-secondary education appears neither 
feasible nor desirable. Not all high school graduates 
should be expected to attend college immediately and 
some will not go at all. However, provision should be 
made for (and encouragement given to) mature individ- 
uals who can demonstrate their ability to do college work 
at some later date, as well as for the majority who are 
expected to attend college immediately after hi^ school. 

3. Many high school seniors want only one additional 
year of education or training (or less) before entering 
full-time employment, marringe, or other out-of-school 
activity. Programs should be planned so that each succes- 
sive term will produce employable skills, which may also 
serve as a base for later training after a period of em- 
ployment or other activity. 

4. The needs of adults for re-training, upgrading, 
broadening experiences, refresher courses, or even pre- 
employment training (for married women who did not 
enter the labor force after hi^ school) must also be rec- 
ognized in any reporting of variant attendance patterns. 



About Institutions and Programs 

1 . To achieve the goal of universal opportunity f or edu- 
cation beyond hi^ school, a wide range of educational 
programs should be developed which differ in their ob- 
jectives, content, and intellectual complexity. Counseling 
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should be made readily available from the junior high 
school years through graduation to assist students in 
making wise educational and occupational choices and 
plans, and in revising them when evaluation shows the 
advisability of doing so. 

2. The estimate of the National Commission on Goals 
that probably half the new college students should be in 
two-year institutions is somewhat conservative.*^ The di- 
verse needs of up to three-fourths of all high school grad- 
uates could be met effectively and economically in com- 
prehensive two-year colleges, close to the students’ homes 
and charging low tuition (or none at all). 

3. Community colleges are not now sufficiently com- 
prehensive to serve the needs of all high school grad- 
uates, particularly those in the lower one-third of their 
class. New programs at the sub-technical or skilled crafts- 
man levels are needed which will be less rigorous, aca- 
demically, than present degree programs. There also 
appears to be need for entirely new concepts in program- 
ming, for jobs which may not yet exist, e.g., as aides in 
social welfare. Finally, the remedial or salvage function 
of the two-year college must be implemented if it is to 
become a truly comprehensive institution. 

4. A vast increase in the comprehensiveness of clien- 
tele and programs in present types of two-year colleges 
is preferable on several grounds to the creation of new 
types of institutions at the preset time. Problems in com- 
prehending differentiation of functions and programs 



21. Goals for Americans: Programs for Action in the Sixties, A Report 
of the President’s Commission on National Goals, Columbia University, 
The American Assembly (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 90-94. 
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now exist among counselors and others which would be 
multiplied if new types of institutions were established 
by State University. 

5. As community colleges in the large urban areas 
grow in size and comprehensiveness, there may be need 
for additional campuses in order to preserve the hind of 
climate associated with a good teaching institution. An 
effort should be made to insure educational and occupa- 
tional mobility among programs and campuses and to 
establish some optimum degree of comprehensiveness on 
each campus. 

6. Two* and four-year colleges, both public and pri- 
vate, can co-exist in the same community or service area 
because of their differing functions and services. How- 
ever, the State University agricultural and technical col- 
leges may serve some community college functions for 
both commuting students and those residing outside com- 
munity college service areas. 
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About Financing 

1. Ingenuity and flexibility are needed in the financing 
of community college programs leading to the achieve- 
ment of the goal of universal opportunity for post high 
school education. Special state subsidies may be needed 
for some programs which would otherwise be added only 
after degree programs are fully implemented, as an in- 
centive f or becoming comprehensive. 

2. Fiscal barriers now exist to the full and rapid de- 
velopment of comprehensive community colleges and to 
the provision of equal opportunity for New York State 
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youth to obtain education beyond the high school. Old 
formulas for financing and traditional approaches to 
student financial aid work less and less well as the State 
moves in determined fashion toward universal opportu- 
nity for higher education. In order to achieve this goal 
some combination of the best features of a totally state- 
supported system of two-year colleges and of locally con- 
trolled and financed community colleges may be neces- 
sary. 

Possible Obstacles to Progress 

Despite the commitment of the three Boards to the exten- 
sion of opportunity to all hi^ school graduates, there 
have been obstacles — both real and imagined — to prog- 
ress in securing universal opportunity. Not the least of 
these has been a lack of clear understanding about whose 
job it is to develop vocational programs beyond the high 
school but below the associate degree level. There have 
been at least two major contenders and a number of 
others who have actually been offering such programs. 
The jpublic school systems throu^out the state, with lead- 
ership from the State Education Department, have made 
feasibility studies and developed proposals for new, well 
financed area vocational schools. Implementation of the 
proposals has been somewhat impeded by failure of the 
1966 Legislature to act on a bill which would make 
funds available for construction of permanent facilities. 
Efforts to obtain such legislation had also been unsuc- 
cessful the previous year, when the Governor vetoed a 
similar bill. Nonetheless, a modest start is being made in 
some sections of the state but with a lessened likelihood 
of competition for the post-graduate vocational student. 
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The State University is the oAer contender, with its sys- 
tras of two-year colleges which until now have tended to 
limit their da^ime offerings to associate degree pro- 
grams. At one time there was some question as to whether 
short-term programs could he funded under regular sup- 
port formulas. Policy questions now have been resolved 
in favor of the inclusion of vocational programs within 
the legitimate scope of the two-year colleges although lo- 
cal priority in budget matters may continue to he given 

to degree programs in the technologies and the liberal 
arts. 

Other contenders in the offering of post-secondary vo- 
cational programs are the federal government with its 
manpower training programs, labor unions with appren- 
ticeship programs, industry offering on-the-job training, 
and the proprietary schools. At the same time, extensive 
evening and extension programs have been developed on 
the campuses of some two-year colleges which are self- 
supporting, ostensibly for employed adults, and meeting 
whatever needs for training or up-lifting or broadening 
can he identified and supported by fees.^* The problem 
of assuming responsibility for the job of offering less- 
man-degree training to high school graduates may now 
have been resolved by a clear if recent understanding 
among the major contenders that the high school grad- 
uate is primarily the responsibility of State University, 
rather than the public school system, insofar as the needs 
of young adults for occupational training are to be 
served. The responsibility rests implicitly (if not yet ex- 

22. See pages 70-73 for an analysis of these offerings. A list of approved 
m216T' « given in Appendix B, pp. 
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plicitly) with the State University community and agri- 
cultural and technical colleges. 

Still another obstacle is the poor understanding and 
appreciation much of the public has of its local commu- 
nity college. This is particularly true of the parents and 
counselors of high school students. The problem is not 
unique to New York State but there is less excuse for it 
here since the two-year colleges have been assigned a dis- 
tinctive role to play in higher education in the training of 
technicians. Despite the excellence achieved by the col- 
leges in this type of program, the public tends to view 
the community college as an institution for students who 
cannot qualify for admission elsewhere or who cannot 
afford to attend a four-year college. The continuing abil- 
ity of the proprietary schools of business and the trades 
to attract large numbers of high school graduates, despite 
high fees charged in some cases, may be a partial reflec- 
tion of the public’s failure to understand what it should 
expect of its community colleges. It seems unlikely that 
any state can achieve the goal of offering post high school 
opportunity for all without the full development and uti- 
lization of a comprehensive system of two-year colleges. 
To do so, there must be a vastly increased understanding 
on the part of the general public and also more vocal 
support of the two-year colleges by the senior institutions 
in State University, for both the occupational and the 
transfer programs. 

Enrollment projections for all types of colleges are 
usually made under certain status quo assumptions which 
can have the effect of creating obstacles to the develop- 
ment of new programs and functions. Growth is calcu- 
lated in terms of increases in the gross number of high 
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school graduates and in the general interest of young 
people in attending college. Budgets and building pro- 
grams are then developed to fit the projections. However, 
in making projections there seldom is provision for a 
major breakthrough with a totally new concept of pro- 
gramming or function, or even a modest change in clien- 
tele to be served or program to be offered. In other words, 
enrollment projections tend to have a limiting effect on 
expansion of opportunity since they provide for rather 
carefully controlled growth, within existing programs 
and functions. This may force colleges to become de- 
pendent upon special grants from foundations or the 
federal government for demonstration projects, which 
sometimes become part of the regular curricular offer- 
ings and subsequent enrollment projections after the ex- 
piration of the grant. The obstacle in question is perhaps 
less real than imagined, but it may have served to inhibit 
the colleges in their creative planning for expansion. 
When growth has been controlled, priority has prudently 
been given to qualified applicants who are good risks in 
established programs. 

Still another obstacle, the validity of which might be 
questioned, is the present support formula for commu- 
nity colleges under which the State, the local sponsor, and 
the student each contribute one-third. The ceiling on tui- 
tion of $300 which is charged resident students is be- 
lieved by some to be a barrier to securing the level of 
fiscal support which is needed if the colleges are to be- 
come truly comprehensive. Liberal arts programs are 
less costly than the technologies. The last students to be 
admitted to a comprehensive institution — those who are 
ill-prepared, unmotivated toward particular goals, un- 
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‘ talented in particular directions, and in need of good 

I counseling, remediation, instruction, and placement in 

the world of work — are a very expensive group to edu- 
j cate, if the job is to be done well. 

A Point of Departure 

The Board of Regents and the governing boards of both 
State University and City University have affirmed their 
belief in the comprehensive two-year college as the best 
hope of society for extending educational opportunity 
to all high school graduates. Arguments could be mar- 
shalled to support the view that all college students 
should be served in two-year colleges in their home com- 
munities, before entering employment, a senior institu- 
ticii, or marriage and homemaking. However, such a 
proposal is so unrealistic as to be unworthy of argument 
at present. A case could also be made for the creation 
: of one or more new types of institutions, e.g., youth col- 

leges for students with poor high school records, or for 
a more general programming authority with responsibil- 
ity for securing appropriate opportunities for vocational 
I training under whatever auspices were needed. However, 

I the present strong commitment of the Boards to the com- 

i munity colleges mediates against these alternatives, un- 

I less there is evidence that the colleges are unable or un- 

l willing to add necessary functions and programs. There- 

I fore, attention will be focused on the question of service 

I in the existing types of two-year colleges — the commu- 

nity and the agricultural and technical colleges — to the 
very large group of young people who do not now con- 
tinue their formal education beyond high school. 
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3. The Manpower Situation 



Introduction 

Within a relatively short period of time the economy has 
moved from one of mild unemployment (which bordered 
on being critical in some urban areas) to one of a seri- 
ous if perhaps transitory shortage of people to fill many 
types of jobs. A large part of the labor force, particu- 
larly young adults without training, may be under-em- 
ployed but those without jobs now are for the most part 
unemployable because of physical disability or very 
major educational or social deficiencies. For those whose 
deficiencies can be remedied, there are a number of fed- 
erally funded training programs for out-of -school youth 
under both the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 * and 
various Office of Education auspices. For many young 
adults, there is a shadow over the immediate future be- 




cause of the uncertainty about military manpower re- 
quirements for South Vietnam. With the new G.I. Bill, 
countless young men thought to be without “college po- 
tential” view the military as an opportunity to obtain 
specialized training which they can build upon later as 
civilians. At the present time one is not inclined to predict 
a post-Vietnam revolution in higher education compara- 
ble in scope to that which followed World War II. How- 
ever, it would be unwise to ignore present events and 
indications in assessing the need for expanding oppor- 
tunity for higher education. 

Manpower-labor force statistics are very complex. The 
choice of variables, bases for computing percentages, 
assumptions for making projections — all these tend to 
complicate the work of the educational planner who must 
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use the statistics. There are at least three different ap> 
proaches to a consideration of the manpower question in 
relation to educational planning which could be followed. 



^ 1. One approach is derived from a concern with the 

I provision of opportunity for post>secondary education 

[ for all high school graduates, without regard to their 

availability for employment after such education. Not 
f all graduates will want to take advantage of such oppor* 

tunity immediately after high school. Some will seek 
I education after employment experience, others (mostly 

women, and men entering military service) will take 
[ themselves out of the labor force after receiving train* 

[ ing, at least temporarily. The problem is thus much 

[ larger than one of merely developing training oppor- 

f tunities for jobs at various levels, given a set of man- 

power projections and needs. 




2. In another approach it is possible to work backward 
from studies of manpower requirements to student needs, 
particularly if the assumption is made that planning 
should focus on the need for continuing education for a 
majority of the labor force. Basic data for planning 
might then include levels (vocational, associate degree, 
baccalaureate degree, and the like) and types of training 
(formal in-school, on-the-job, cooperative work-study), 
projections of numbers of jobs to be filled by expansion 
or replacement, and sources of workers to fill the jobs 
(beginning workers or through upgrading, retraining, or 
promotion). 

3. A compromise approach in the present situation 
might involve the logical determination of what func- 
tions and services the two-year colleges ought to be per- 
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forming in the total accommodation of high school grad- 
uates. Then, specific types of manpower data could be 
culled from the total matrix in order to make decisions 
about programs in these institutions. It is generally 
agreed that the community colleges should offer only 
those programs which are helow the baccalaureate de- 
gree (or professional) level. The decisions which still 
need to he made concern the specificity of training to be 
offered, the role of general education in occupational 
programs, optimum length of training for various levels 
of jobs, the desirability of work experience in connection 
with training, and the like. 

Several problems in the use of manpower data for 
educational planning should be noted. One which is of 
particular concern in the present context is the absence 
of speculation about entirely new types of jobs which 
will be required in the federal Great Society programs 
and elsewhere in the economy, e.g., aides in the fields 
of health, social welfare, and education. The possible 
reorganization of service occupations also tends to be 
overlooked in projecting manpower needs, c.g., groups 
of workers banding together to offer improved, special- 
ized services. The mobility of workers in relation to the 
centers where they may receive occupational training is 
still another complicating factor in the expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity. Labor shortages vary from city to 
city in both magnitude and types of vacancies to be filled. 
Industry moves; new types of industry come in as labor 
market and other economic conditions improve. Several 
states, among them South Carolina and Virginia, have 
developed technical education centers or institutes which 
are tied directly to the manpower needs of industry and 
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the economy, generally. They are now moving toward 
more comprehensive two-year colleges which would serve 
a wide range of educational needs, but only after first 
being established to meet specific needs for trained man- 
power. 

Finally, there is the danger of over-interpreting data 
on manpower trends and projections in a way which 
leaves large groups of high school graduates without a 
field or occupation for which to train. One of the best 
examples of this problem is provided by projections of 
increases in the technology-engineering area. The need 
for more technical workers in the next several decades 
has been very well publicized — in fact, the expected per- 
centage increase is probably greater than for any other 
class of workers. Overlooked, however, are the statistics 
supplied by the Department of Labor which show that 
technical workers represent only 2.5 per cent of the em- 
ployed labor force in New York State, that the addition 
of engineers and scientists brings the percentage up to 
only 5 per cent, and that the combined number ten years 
hence is expected to fall considerably short of 10 per 
cent of the employed labor force.^* Since many technical 
workers are recruited from the ranks of employees at 
lower levels, after experience and some training for up- 
grading, the percentage of young adults in the popula- 
tion of high school graduates which can be trained in the 
science and engineering technologies is relatively small. 
Far more technicians will be required than are currently 
being produced by the two-year colleges but better means 
will have to be devised to attract good students to these 

23. Technical Manpower' in New York State, Volume / (New York 
State Department of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, Decenv 
licr 1964), p. 10. 
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programs and to retain them to graduation. With a rap* 
idly changing economy, a very uncertain military situa* 
tion, and the advent of vast new programs like Medicare, 
manpower projections are useful primarily as rough 
guides for educational planning. Computers are alleviat* 
ing the old problem of obtaining recent projections and 
of revising them as conditions change but the instability 
of the present situation should not be underestimated in 
developing new programs. 

Manpower Distribution 

A detailed analysis of the 1957 estimated labor force, 
together with projections for 1965 and 1970, is avail- 
able for New York State.^ One of the most provocative 
displays of data, in terms of its implications for post- 
secondary education, is the distribution of workers by 
level of occupation. The data are summarized in Table I. 
The largest gross percentage increases are expected to 
be at the professional and semi-professional levels. How- 
ever, the combined levels are expected to account for 
only 13.6 per cent of the labor force in 1970. Further- 
more, expansion of semi-professional jobs (as opposed 
to gross increases in number of workers) was expected 
to be only 6 per cent of the total expansion between ..957 
and 1970. When the three factors — number of workers 
presently employed, expected morease in gross number 
of jobs, and net expansion of jobs to be filled — are con- 



24. Projecting New York State Job Patterns: A Technical Supplement 
to “Jobs 1960‘1970: The Changing Pattern in New York State” (New 
York State Department of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 
January 1961). New analyMS and projections are now being completed 
for publication in 1967. 
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sidered jointly, the clerical and service occupations 
emerge as the two levels into which we may expect to 
feed the largest numhers of beginning workers in 1970, 
as is also true now. Workers classified as “operatives*’ 
now constitute the second largest occupational group, but 
increases are expected to be small. Educational planners 
thus have the dual job of insuring that there are enough 
collegiate programs to produce the required numbers of 
technicians, nurses, accountants, and other semi*profes* 
sional workers at any given time, but also that there is a 
very broad range of occupational programs for the di* 
verse group of high school graduates who may be ex- 
pected to seek further education in an era of universal 
opportunity. The major task may become one of counsel- 

Table 1. Distribution of 1970 labor force (projected) 
by occupational level, with changes expected by 1970* 

Per cent 

1970 projections ©/ toud 

Occupationd (in per Per cent change expansion 

level thousands) cent 1957-1965 1957-1970 1957-1970 



All occupations . 


8,703.0 


100.0 


+11 


+19 


+100 


Professional 


955.6 


11.0 


-1-26 


+43 


+ 21 


Semi-professional 
Managerial, official, 


228.4 


2.6 


+34 


+55 


+ 6 


proprietors .... 
Gerical end 


948.0 


10.9 


+11 


+20 


+ 11 


kindred 


1,609.0 


18.5 


+14 


+23 


+ 22 


Sales workers . . . 
Craftsmen, foremen 


683.0 


7.8 


+13 


+21 


+ 9 


and kindred .. 
Operatives and 


1,083.0 


12.4 


+12 


+20 


+ 13 


kindred 


1,541.0 


17.7 


+ 4 


+ 7 


+ 7 


Service workers . 


1,206.0 


13.9 


+14 


+22 


+ 16 


Laborers 


289.0 


3.3 


~ 6 


—10 


- 2 


Farm personnel . 


160.0 


1.8 


—10 


—18 


— 3 



*From Projecting New York State Job Patterns, op. cit., Table 7 
(pp. 45-SO) and Table 9 (pp. 53-55). 
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ing students with limited aptitude for academic work 
away from the technologies and other semi-professional 
occupations, and into the less demanding but also less 
glamorous clerical and service areas. At the same time 
some young women may need to have their sights raised 
above the routine office jobs and service occupations 
which they now tend to choose. 

The two industry groups which, together, now employ 
nearly half the labor force are wholesale and retail trade 
(24.5 per cent) and services and miscellaneous (21.0 
per cent). These same groups also rank high in the rate 
of percentage growth expected by 1970. llieir growth 
rates are exceeded by contract construction; finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; public administration; and min- 
ing. However, these four groups combined employ less 
than 20 per cent of the labor force. In the manufacturing 
industry, growth in employment is expected to take place 
primarily in the production of durable goods, particu- 
larly electrical and other machinery. From the report on 
Technical Manpower in New York State it may be noted 
that manufacturing industries employ nearly 40 per cent 
of all persons in technical occupations.^® Government at 
various levels employs another 14 per cent and approxi- 
mately another 10 per cent each are employed by private 
medical services; research laboratories, architectural 
and engineering services; and transportation, communi- 
cation, and public utilities. Interestingly, New York City 
alone employs 42 per cent of the technical workers in 
the State and the Nassau-Suffolk area an additional 15 
per cent, but in the City these workers constitute only 
1.8 per cent of the non-farm labor force. 



Education vs. Manpower Needs 

piere is no easy reconciliation of the problem of creat- 
ing opportunities for occupational education for all high 
schooL graduates with that of gearing education and 
training to the requirements of beginning jobs. There is 
no real problem at the professional level demanding 
training through at least the baccalaureate degree. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that even one-third of the present 
class of high school graduates will complete training at 
the baccalaureate degree level. At the technician level 
the training requirements are not self-evident. The sur- 
vey conducted for the technical manpower study pro- 
duced the somewhat discouraging finding that employers 
of 53 per cent of the technical workers in New York 
State did not require them to have completed any edu- 
cation beyond high school. At the other extreme, gradua- 
tion from a four-year college was required of 8 per 
cent of the employed technicians. Only 21 per cent were 
employed in jobs which specified graduation from a two- 
year technical institute or community college. A com- 
panion finding is the expressed employer preference for 
experience over education, for the survey showed that 
three-fourths of those employed as technical workers 
were required to have some work experience as a con- 
dition for employment."® There are implications from 
these findings for the development of work-study and 
internship programs which could give the young students 
the work experience which prospective employers value 
and in some cases require. 

An even greater dilemma is posed by statistics assem- 
bled by the State Department of Labor showing that jobs 

2ft. Technical Manpower, op. cit,, pp. 5-6. 
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of hi^ skill did not account for more than onc-third of 
the employed labor force in New York in 1964, and 
probably will not exceed 38 per cent in 1975.“’ The 
grouping included professional, technical, and mana- 
gerial personnel, together with skilled craftsmen. Fur- 
thermore, up to two-thirds of all jobs to lie fdled during 
the next decade, including both replacement and expan- 
sion needs, will not require post-secondary education or 
protracted job training. Most of the training for this 
large group could be done efficiently on the job since it 
involves rather specific skills or orientation which arc 
taught without supporting general education courses. ITie 
statistics also show a very large expected increase in 
service, occupations in the next decade domestic work- 
ers, hospital attendants, waiters, janitors, and the like, for 
whom a special type of orientation training is needed. 

C. A, Pearce of the Department of Labor cautions 
strongly against the misuse of manpower information 
developed by his Division of Research and Statistics, 
particularly in trying to justify new training facilities. 
He contends that such data “. . . do not figure in any 
primary way in reaching conclusions concerning the need 
for educational facilities, but rather serve in a secondary 
role as points for checking other indications of need.” 
On the other hand, he points up the usefulness of man- 
power data to guidance personnel in counseling young 
people about short- and long-range employmenlt oppor- 
tunities. Although Mr. Pearce’s cautions were issued 
with the planners of the area vocational schooli* sn mind, 

27. C. A. Pearce, “Need for Manpower Information in the Field of Oc- 
cupational Training and Education,” addrem made at the Interstate Con- 
ference on Labor StaJistIcs, University of Connecticut, June 15-18, 1965. 



[ they also apply to the colleges as they plan the expansion 

I of opportunity in vocational education. 
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Manpower Training Programs 

Tlie approach taken in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act programs for out*of*school youth and 
adults has been to identify job vacancies in each com* 
munity for which there is a shortage of trained personnel. 
Once a need has been certified, training programs are 
developed which are usually of several weeks or months 
duration, and in no case longer than two years. Unem* 
ployed persons who are available for training and even* 
tual employment are then tested, counseled, and placed 
in programs, at the end of which they are given assist* 
aiice in finding jobs. The emphasis is on training for 
specific jobs in which there are a sizeable number of 
vacancies, as determined by the Department of Labor 
surveys. The needs of individuals are taken into account 
only secondarily, in relation to the training slots to be 
filled. However, single job training programs have now 
been superseded to a large extent by skill centers where 
students or trainees receive intensive counseling, reme* 
dial instruction in communication and/or computing 
skills, a basic course in psychology, and, of course, job 
training to enable them to enter the job market at the 
highest possible level of skill. The new centers offer 
multi*skill training under one roof, often with several 
levels of training for particular types of jobs, e.g., serv* 
ice station attendant*auto mechanic. Some of the other 
jobs for which large numbers are being trained are cash* 
ier, clerk*typist, electronic mechanic, grocery checker, 
key punch operator, machine operator (general), meat 
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cutter, nurse aide, practical nurse, medical orderly, ste- 
nographer (including upgrading), typist, and waiter- 
waitress. 

The centers have become quasi-collegiate institutions 
offering specialized training and services resembling 
those offered by two-year colleges but without authoriza- 
tion for degree-credit work. The centers* standard term 
is 30 weeks, or about two semesters. However, if need 
can be demonstrated, students can he supported in pro- 
grams up to two years in length. In New York State most 
of the centers and other Manpower Development and 
Training programs are under the supervision of local 
boards of education at present. Community college in- 
volvement has been minimal until now but interest in 
bidding on specific programs is increasing. In many cities 
separate centers have been funded for youth and adults. 
The intent of the federal legislation was to focus on un- 
employed persons with less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion. However, a recent analysis of the characteristics of 
about 19,000 trainees in New York State showed that a 
majority had a high school education or better and only 
10 per cent had an eighth grade education or less. About 
half the trainees were found to be between 22 and d4 
years of age and 38 per cent under 22.** ITiiis, the man- 
power centers are in a way a forerunner of attempts on 
the part of the educational establishment to extend op- 
portunity for post-high school education to those most in 
need of occupational training but least able, academi- 
cally. The centers are in all probability temporary solu- 
tions to a continuing problem and their absorption by 

28 . Information contaiii( 5 ii in an intor^offioo incinoraniliini prepared in 
tlifc Office of Man|»owcr Dcvelopmcni of the New York State Department 
of f.abor, February 8 , 1966 , 
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the public schools or colleges appears likely in due tirru;, 
if the programs prove their worth while they are totally 
supported by the federal government. 



Other Types of Pro$rrms 

'Fhe Manpower Development and Training Act programs 
appear to be the most widespread attempt to olTer sys- 
tematic occupational training to out-of*school youth and 
adults, among the many recently created programs under 
various auspicxjs. The Job Corps attracts still other young 
people who seel; training in residential centers, while the 
Urban League, labor unions, and various civic agencies 
and organizations have developed smaller scale pro- 
grams to help particular groups, very often urban dis- 
advantaged youth. One of the most promising programs 
is Project SAVES which is administered by the Coordinat- 
ing Council on Education for the Disadvantaged. It is in 
a sense a (juasi-cducational program for out-ol -school 
youth and will probably merge in due time into one of 
the programs proposed by the City University of New 
York to extend opportunity to all high school graduates. 
There are currently plans for five centers in New York 
City to which graduates of the ghetto schools can go for 
counseling, tutoring, limited job training, placement in 
college or employment, and/or referral to other agencies 
or programs. The centers will be located in union head- 
quarters in Harlem and other low income sections ol the 
City. Their dual purpose is to prepare disadvantaged 
youth to qualify for admission to college (primarily the 
community colleges in New York City) and for jobs they 
could not handle without further training, llie prospectus 
is an ambitious one which, if carried out fully, should 
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do much to expand opportunity for young people most 
in need of assistance. 

Brief mention should he made of a number of other 
types of training programs for out-of 'School youth. Many 
of the programs have relatively long histories. The first 
is the specialized training provided by the Armed Forces, 
which has considerable transfer value to civilian life for 
servicemen in many types of support programs. A major 
investigation of the contribution of military training to 
civilian manpower needs is now being made, and it 
should have important implications for the establishment 
of appropriate educational opportunity for former serv- 
icemen.*® At present only a small percentage of the new 
high school graduates are entering the military service 
through the draft or voluntary enlistment. However, ex- 
ploratory discussions of the need to revise the present 
Selective Service law, and of the desirability of requir- 
ing some type of national service of all young people, 
may lead to major changes in the definition of need for 
post-secondary education. 

Two types of programs which are somewhat more 
stable in their impact on post-secondary needs for occu- 
pational training are the apprenticeship programs and 
the curriculums offered by private trade and business 
schools. In 1965 there were 184 private trade schools 
in New York State (not including business schools), 
with nearly 200 programs and an estimated student 
capacity of about 20,000 at any one time. Programs 
were offered by 74 schools of beauty culture, 10 barlier 
schools, nine schools for the garment trades, eight for 

29, The Invcfltigation !h being made by Dr. Paul Weinatcin at the Uni* 
versity of Maryland. 
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flight instruction, eight for drafting, seven for dental- 
medical-laboratory technician training, three for com- 
mercial art, two for photography, and two for training 
in radio-television broadcasting. In addition to the trade 
schools there are 46 business tjhools which are regis- 
tered with the State Education Department, with an esti- 
mated enrollment of nearly 12,000 students in day pro- 
grams at the beginning of the 1965 school year. Several 
thousand more were accommodated in evening pro- 
grams.®® The business schools offer not only secretarial 
training to young women who seek it after high school 
graduation, but also training in key punching, data proc- 
essing, business machines, and other skills for business 
and industry for both men and women. 

Registered apprenticeship programs are confined for 
the most part to the craft occupations in which training 
in manual and artisan skills is stressed. Availability of 
apprenticeship training is regulated carefully by the 
unions, often with the eflfect of restricting opportunity 
for the kind of craft training desired by many young 
people, rather than being responsive to it. There are a 
limited number of apprenticeships for technical occupa- 
tions and they enrolled fewer than 200 students at the 
end of 1963.®* The programs which are offered are for 
laboratory technicians, draftsmen (mechanical, architec- 
tural, and electrical), and electronic and laboratory tech- 
nicians. Slightly more than half the registered appren- 

30. The number of busineis ichooU which arc not registered is probably 
more than 100. However, no current information aliout the total number 
or their enrollment capacity haa been compiled for the state as a whole. 
Statistics for the registered busineis schools and the private trade schools 
were furnished by the staff in the Instructional Services Occupational 
Education Division of the State Education Department. 

31. Technical Manpower, op. clt., p. 80. 
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tices are in construction, with an average training period 
of about four years and a dropout rate of 31 per cent. 
Printing and metalworking crafts each account for 
slightly less than one-fifth of the apprentices, with drop- 
out rates of 13 and 36 per cent, respectively. Fewer than 
10 per cent of the apprenticeships are for jobs as me- 
chanics and repairmen and the dropout rate in them is 
about half. The total number of registered apprentices 
in training is over 15,000, but it is estimated that the 
ratio of trainees in registered programs to those in un- 
i registered programs is about 10 to 9. It is anticipated 

i that only 13 per cent of the people who are needed to 

^ meet the replacement and expansion needs for qualified 

! craftsmen between 1957 and 1970 will be graduated 

I from training courses.'’^ 

j On-the-job training is being given increased attention 

■ Qg the preferred pattern of occupational education ol a 

I large percentage of workers of all ages needing initial 

I orientation to the job, upgrading, refresher training, and 

I retraining when necessary. Experience with a number of 

out-of-plant programs has shown that many potential 
! trainees are reluctsr to take time from regular employ- 

I ment to improve their employability. In this time of 

I plentiful employment, marginally qualified employees 

I are particularly reluctant to leave their jobs for training 

I for fear of being replaced in case of reduction in em- 

I ployment levels. New high school graduates of doubtful 

I academic potential are also hesitant to undertake full- 

I time occupational education after high school, even 

I though the training period might be considerably shorter 

I than would be required by work-study programs. New 



S2.Jobs 1960-1970, op. cit., p. 2! = 
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. attendance patterns may well become dominant over the 
weekday, daytime, full-time programs traditionally of- 
fered by the schools and colleges to young high school 
graduates needing occupational training. 



High School Curriculum Trends 

There appear to he somewhat conflicting trends in occu- 
pational education at the high school level, as the state 
approaches the goal of universal education through high 
school. On the one hand, the federal government has 
made available an unprecedented amount of money for 
occupational education at all levels and for all aspects 
of the program, from guidance to equipment and sal- 
aries, to research and evaluation. At the same time there 
are recommendations and some actual plans to postpone 
most vocational training (as opposed to orientation and 
guidance) until after high school. The recommendation 
was made most recently and authoritatively by the Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress as follows: 

For most secondary school pupils, vocational training should 
be deferred until after high school. The high school should em- 
phasize broad general education in language and literature, 
mathematics and science, history and social studies, and the 
arts. These subjects are an essential foundation not only for 
personal development and citizenship but also for most voca- 
tions. General education is especially necessary in a rapidly 
changing economy in which versatility and flexibility arc at a 
premium. The training for many— perhaps most— specific jobs 
can and must be done on the job as a responsibility of the 
employer. However, there are some pupils whose greatest po- 
tential can be realized through occupational-vocational-technical 
education. Such education, with a parallel program of general 
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education, can equip them with both job skills and a solid 
foundation for the adaptability necessary in a dynamic society. 
It can hdp implant the important understanding that education 
is a continuing process of self-renewal indispensable for con- 
tinuing adaptability in a changing world. The design of oc- 
cupational-vocational-technical education to achieve these pur- 
poses represents a significant challenge to the educational com- 
taunity.*® 

New York City schools, among others, have been a 
center of controversy in 1966 involying a proposal to 
abolish specialized high schools, including the vocational- 
technical schools, and to. make all schools comprehensive. 
As such, the program in each school would include some 
orientation to occupational education which might in- 
clude shop courses and the like. At the same time, a grant 
was made to the Board of Education by the Ford Foun- 
dation for the development of what is termed a cor- 
related curriculum in the high school for the non-aca- 
demic or general studies students. The proposed curricu- 
lum would provide exploratory courses in three areas of 
technology — ebusiness, health, and industry. Exploratory 
work in all three areas at the ninth and tenth grade levels 
would be followed by ^‘technological” courses in one 
area of technology in the eleventh and twelfth years. The 
program would have the twin goals of providing market- 
able skills for students who terminate their education 
after the twelfth grade and preparing for further study 
those graduates who want to attend two-year colleges to 
continue their training. Careful articulation with com- 
munity college' programs in these three technologies is 
planned, and will of necessity be, quite different from 



33. Technology and the American Economy, op. cit., p. 46. 
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present arrangements involving admission standards and 
academic subject matter preparation. 

The present vocational-technical high schools are in a 
sense a paradox. The technical graduates are excellently 
prepared for admission to associate or baccalaureate de- 
gree programs in engineering and the technologies, while 
Ae vocational graduates (if, indeed, Aey stay until grad- 
uation) are often ill prepared for eiAer employment or 
further education. It has been widely charged Aat Ae 
vocational programs have provided a dumping ground 
for academic misfits and disadvantaged youA wiA be- 
havior problems which are manifest in Ae junior high 
grades. The phenomenon is not new. It dates back to Ae 
early days of manual training and industrial arts, when 
youngsters who seemingly could not be taught to “use 
Aeir heads” were diverted to programs to teach Aem to 
“work wiA Aeir hands.” The low status which tends to 
be accorded to modern vocational-technical education to- 
day is in part a reflection of this early instruction. Solu- 
tion of Ae problem of overcoming Ae poor but persistent 
image of Ais sphere of instruction has scarcely been at- 
tempted as yet. 'fhe success of proposed efforts to do 
away wiA Ae vocational school as a dumping ground, 
and to bring about still anoAer type of articulation be- 
tween secondary and collegiate vocational education, re- 
mains to be seen. However, it is quite clear Aat steps 
must be taken boA to provide post-secondary vocational 
education for large numbers of students and to avoid 
having Aese programs become new, graduate dumping 
grounds. 

The effect of Ae postponement of occupational train- 
ing on high school dropouts is diflicult to predict from 
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present indications of curriculum change. It might be 
hoped that the new high school programs, particularly 
the correlated curriculum approach, would prove more 
attractive to the employment-oriented student than the 
present vocational and general studies curricula. How- 
ever, such students are also impatient with course work 
which has no apparent usefulness in employment. Recent 
statistics compiled in the State Education Department 
showed that only 69 of every 100 students who start high 
school in New York City actually are graduated. The 
holding power of the other major cities is also consider- 
ably below the state record of about 82 in 100 (with the 
big cities excluded). Changes in the hi^ school program 
must then be assessed in terms of their likely effect on 
the dropout rate, as planning is done for the education 
and training of out:oDschool urban youth who are be- 
yond school age. 

Prospectus 

Manpower studies, like projections of college enroll- 
ments, tend to start from status quo assumptions and to 
rely on statistical techniques and ever more powerful 
computers to construct the future. The raw material in- 
cludes such data as existing job types, industry groups, 
training facilities, age and sex distributions, and working 
conditions, from which trends, needs, and problems are 
extrapolated. The point is not to cr.Uicize but to ask. how 
to speculate about the Great Society and its changing 
needs for personnel, educational opportunities, and a 
fuller life for its participants. Projections from base zero 
are difficult but a start must be made. Colleges now offer 
industrial technology, engineering-science technology, 
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business technology, health technology, and a number of 
othem applicable to our highly industrialized society. 
The future may require a new social service technology 
which will produce a new class of sub-professional aides 
for employment in the multiple programs for betterment 
in the new . society — housing, education, enfranchise- 
ment, recreation, mental and physical health, and the 
provision of legal services to protect the rights of those 
who will participate. 
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4. Learning From Experience 

Introduction 

There is a considerable body of research findings and a 
vast pool of experience which could be drawn upon in 
planning the extension of opportunity for youth not now 
served by colleges and specialized schools. It can be said 
with some certainty that no other state system of higher 
education has yet been forced to address itself to the 
question, “After the community college, what?” Some 
states are only in the beginning stages of developing a 
system of public two-year colleges. Others are still at- 
tempting to test the community college as the preferred 
modd for extending opportunity, either in a state-admin- 
• istered system or in locally controlled and financed insti- 
tutions. Only a few states continue to depend upon exten- 
sion centers or other university arrangements to provide 
what are essentially two-year college services. As the per- 
centage of young people who are {graduated from high 
school approaches 100 in the various states, the task of 
providing appropriate opportunities for all graduates be- 
comes progressively more difficult. New York State has 
taken the bold step of attempting to assess and then meet 
the needs of the least able of the high school graduates — 
disadvantaged youth in urban areas with scant potential 
for baccalaureate degree programs. The point of view is 
taken that present two-year colleges, with State and local 
support, are only inching their way down the scale in 
providing opportunities for post-secondary education. To 
hasten the development of opportunity for all. New York 
State has committed new funds for new types of pro- 
grams for those at the bottom of the ability scale, par- 
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ticularly the disadvantaged in urban areas. One step in 
this direction involves an examination of the experiences 
of others in order to find promising leads to new pro- 
-ams and to avoid repeating failure with this type of 
student. 

The present chapter is cast as a potpourri of related 
studies and experience. A start will be made with a sum- 
mary of studies of the employment patterns of out-of- 
school youth, both white and non-white, high school grad- 
uates and dropouts. Attention will then turn to the efforts 
of other states with accumulated experience in providing 
comprehensive programs. The programs of California 
junior colleges will be examined first, particularly those 
in Los Angeles and the new 'Peralta district in the Oak- 
land area; then those in Illinois and Florida. Attention 
will be re-focused on New York State, with its specially ^ 
devised pilot programs to help disadvantaged youth; its 
after-dark, self-supporting occupational programs in the 
two-year colleges; and present opportunity for admission 
to career programs in the two-year colleges which is 
available to graduates of vocational and general studies 
programs in high school. 



Out-of-School Youth Enters the Labor Force 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor surveyed out-of -school youth as part 
of the February 1963 monthly survey conducted by the; 
Bureau of Census through its Current Population Survey. 
The sample involved young people between the ages 16 
and 21 who were no longer in school, were not college 
graduates, in the Armed Forces, or in mental or correc- 
tional institutions at the time of the survey. Still another 
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survey report based on annual averages was made for 
1964.*^ From the Bureau f f the Census interview sample 
of about 17,000 households in 357 parts of the country, 
it was estimated that there were more than three million 
high school dropouts in the age group studied in Feb- 
ruary 1963, or about 45 per cent of out-of-school youth 
under the age of 21. About 7 per cent had had some col- 
lege and 48 per cent were high school graduates. One- 
fourth of the dropouts gave school-connected reasons for 
dropping out — lack of interest in studies, poor grades, 
or trouble with school officials. About one-fourth gave 
economic reasons, i.e., employment or income factors. 

Interviewers found that non-white high school grad- 
uates had the most trouble finding jobs after leaving 
school. They were less likely to have jobs waiting for 
them than other sub-groups of out-of -school youth and 
they took about as long as the dropouts to find work. The 
report suggested that non-white graduates were reluctant 
to accept jobs which could as easily be performed by 
dropouts and thus remained unemployed for some time. 
Despite the difficulty encountered by certain sub-groups, 
a majority of the total sample found- employment witliin 
four weeks after they began looking. Thirteen per cent 
took as much as 15 weeks to find work and another 13 

34. V. C. Perrella and F. A. Bogan, Out-of-School Youth, February 
1963, Special Labor Force Report No. 46, Part I of a Study of Young 
People No Longer in School -Their Education, Reasons for Leaving 
School, and Labor Force Status (Washington, D.C.: United States De- 
partment of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, November, 1964). 

Thomas E. Swanstrom, Out-of-School Youth, February 1963, Special 
Labor Force Report No. 47, Part II (Washington, D.C.: United States 
Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, December 1964). 

Hawey R. Hamel, Labor Force Status of Youth, 1964, Special Labor 
Force Report No. 56 (Washington, D.C.: United States Department of 
Labor Monthly Labor Review, August 1965). 
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per cent was still without work in the month of February. 
Nearly one-third of those interviewed had jobs waiting 
for them when they left school and more than one-half 
began looking for work soon after leaving. The employ- 
ment experience of this type of youth in the months fol- 
lowing high school graduation has implications for the 
planning of expanded opportunity for post-secondary 
education. 

Differences between male graduates and dropouts with 
respect to finding emplo 3 ntnent, types of jobs held, and 
wages were less sharp than one would expect. Differences 
between white and non-white young adults were some- 
what startling in that non-white male graduates were not 
appreciably better off in the labor force than the white 
dropouts. The situation differed markedly for men and 
women in the various sub-groups. Ho vever,,the summary 
will focus on the male group in the interest of brevity, 
because, of the many women who did not seek employ- 
ment after leaving high school. 

Only 8 per cent of the young out-of -school males were 
not in the labor force in January 1963 when the survey 
was made. About one-half were school dropouts and one 
in five was non-white. About two-thirds of. those who 
were not in the labor force were taking job-training, wait- 
ing to go into the A^ed Forces or unable to work. Most 
of those who were working had found full-time em- 
ployment by direct application or though friends or 
family. Relatively few depended on referrals by their 
school or an employment agency. About two-thirds of the 
men found their first full-time jobs as blue-collar work- 
ers. The experience of the dropouts was like that of the 
graduates with regard to the percentage in blue-collar oc- 
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cupations although, as might be expected, fewer of the 
remaining dropouts than graduates found white-collar 
jobs. The experience of graduates and dropouts with vo- 
cational course work is of some interest although the im- 
plications for expanding post-secondary education are 
not at all clear: 

Among high school graduates who had taken vocational courses 
in school, unemployment rates were appreciably lower for those 
who also had postschool training, as apprentices, in special 
schools, or elsewhere. For youths who had completed elemen- 
tary school but had dropped out of high school, training 
whether taken in vocational courses in high school or subse- 
quently— did not appear to have any significant effect on lower- 
ing unemployment rates,®* ' 

More encouraging is the response of the unemployed 
youth to questions about mobility. Three-fifths of the 
group expressed their willingness to take employment in 
another part of the country, at whatever minimum salary 
they had specified in answer to an earlier question.^® 

An understanding of the employment experiences of 
out-of-school youth for whom no opportunity for college 
now exists is undoubtedly critical to effective planning 
of expanded opportunity for post-secondary, employ- 
ment-oriented education. The success of young male 
adults in finding employment, even three years ago, pro- 
vides some grounds for caution in acting on the assump- 
tion that this group is available (and eager) for full- 
time study after leaving hi^ school. The findings also 
support the principle that the attention given to dropouts 

35. Perrella and Bogan, op cit., p. 1265. 

36. However, there is no behavioral evidence that these^ young people 
would in fact accept employment which necessitated moving from their 
present location. The study reports only their expressed attitudes. 
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in planning the extension of post-secondary opportunity 
should not be appreciably less than that given graduates. 
Finally, the findings call attention once again to the 
plight of the non-white graduate (or drop-out) with only 
average or below-average training. The male white grad- 
'.late can take care of himself in the manpower struggle 
in securing initial employment and in bettering himself 
through upgrading, changing jobs, and/or promotion. 
However, the non-white graduate is the one most likely to 
be underemployed. Since he is scarcely better off than 
the dropout, it may be difficult to convince him of the 
advantages of post-secondary training which does not 
lead to a profession. 



And in California ... 

California now has what is without doubt the most ex- 
tensive (Snd at the same time comprehensive system of 
higher education of any of the 50 states, hot the least 
impressive part of which is its nearly 80 community 
colleges. California offers opportunity for college ad- 
mission to all of its high school graduates and also to 
dropouts at least 18 years of age who can profit from 
programs in the two-year colleges. If it has still failed 
to achieve universal opportunity for higher education, 
much of the blame may be placed on the counseling 
given students as they progress through the public schools^ 
and on articulation between high school and college. 
Counseling (or a lack of it) leads some students to 
choose inappropriate courses of study or educational 
goals. Other students fail to see the inherent attractive- 
ness of the occupational, non-transferable programs in 
the community colleges. At least until recently, ffie policy 
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of open«door admissions to the community colleges has 
in effect given hi^ school graduates access to college 
and the opportunity to qualify for admission to a broad 
spectrum of programs, either at entrance or after some 
remediation. 

New York State and California can be contrasted with 
respect to the educational mission assigned to the public 
two*year colleges in each state. While both subscribe to 
the general principle of comprehensiveness, New York 
State has singled out *Hechnical education relating to the 
occupational needs of the community or area in which 
the college is located and those of the state and nation 
generally” for first priority in the community college 
law.” Tlie liberal arts transfer function is relegated to 
a sub*section, as follows: **However, such colleges shall 
nevertheless provide sufficient general education to en- 
able qualified students who so desire to transfer after 
completion of the community college program to insti- 
tutions providing regular four-year courses. . . No 
specific reference is made to programs of less than two 
years in length or to the continuing education function, 
except as follows: “Special courses and extension work 
may be provided for part-time students.” California jun- 
ior colleges, on the other hand, have a mandate to pro- 
vide a full spectrum of programs and services to out-of- 
school youth and adults, the only limitation being that 
the programs should be at the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grade levels, i.e., not to exceed the second year beyond 
high school in length or level. While the liberal arts 
transfer programs have been among the first to be offered 

37. Article 126, Section 6303, New York State Education Law. 

38. /6(d., Section 6303G. 
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by new junior colleges, both lay and professional leaders 
have insisted that a full range of services be offered 
within a short time after opening — technical, vocational, 
remedial, continuing education, cultural and avocational, 
as well as liberal arts and general education. 

The trend in the California colleges appears to be 
toward comprehensive campuses in multiple*college ur> 
ban systems (or districts). In the Los Angeles Junior 
College District, for example. Metropolitan, Trade-Tech* 
nical, and Pierce Colleges were all formerly special- 
purpose campuses.. Metropolitan had a special mission 
in the field of business training, Trade-Tech in a variety 
of vocations, and Pierce in agriculture. Similarly, in the 
Peralta Junior College District in which the city of Oak- 
land is located, Laney College was developed as a trade- 
technical school while Merritt College offered liberal 
arts, transfer, and associate degree programs one year 
after its establishment as a campus of what was then the 
Oakland City College. Recently, the Trustees decided 
that both colleges (and the several new ones to be estab- 
lished) should offer comprehensive programs. There are 
arguments both for and against specialized colleges (or 
campuses) in multiple -college districts in the urban 
areas. Proponents argue that liberal arts programs tend 
to cannibalize the vocational-technical programs, as spe- 
cial-purpose colleges move toward comprehensiveness. 
Opponents, i.e., those who favor general purpose, com- 
prehensive campuses, take the widely acclaimed compre- 
hensive high school as their model and cite the increased 
advantage to the student with uncertain potential of hav- 
ing a full spectrum of programs available to him on a 
single campus. Tbe problem of the relative status ac- 
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corded the vocationahtechnical programs .under the two 
conditions of specialized and general-purpose campuses 
is unresolved in California, as elsewhere, but the trend 
toward comprehensiveness appears unmistakable. 

Taken as a whole, the several colleges of the Los 
Angeles Junior College District offer as full a range of 
programs and services as ai.\y city system is likely to 
achieve within several decades. In addition to the liberal 
arts and other transfer programs, the District colleges 
offer three types of occupational curricula: two-year pro- 
grams leading to the associate degree, one-year training 
programs, and special programs such as those related to 
instruction for apprentices. More than 200 different oc- 
cupational curricula are offered at one or more of the 
seven present colleges, many of which can lead to skilled 
employment after less than two years of study. A partial 
list of titles is the following: accounting, agriculture, air 
conditioning engineering, aircraft, apparel, auto me- 
chanics, automation, baking, broadcasting-telecasting, 
business, business machines, ceramic engineering, con- 
struction, cooking, cosmetology, dental assistants, draft- 
ing, electricity, electro-mechanical, electronics, engine 
technology, engineering, fire science, flower shop man- 
agement, graphic arts, heavy truck and diesel, linguistic 
receptionist, machine tools, manufacturing technician, 
medical record technician, metallurgical technician, 
nursery school, nursing (r.n.), ophthalmic optics, petro- 
leum refining, photography, plastics technician, police 
science, printing, sanitation, secretarial, sign painting, 
social welfare aide, stage management, surveying, tech- 
nical illustration, theatre arts, tool engineering, uphol- 
stering, vocational nursing, welding, and X-ray technol- 
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ogy. A student pursuing the lower division portion of 
baccalaureate degree programs may complete the gen* 
eral education requirements of any of the many four- 
year institutions to which he may transfer and, in addi- 
tion, may select his major field and enroll in some first 
level courses. In the Los Angeles system, a number of 
short-term, single skill courses are offered under the fed- 
eral Manpower Training and Development Act. Other 
self-contained instructional units requiring no support- 
ing courses or services, which are less than one semester 
in length, are offered by the public schools in their eve- 
ning, adult education programs. An example is the train- 
ing of wrappers of packages-^often housewives seeking 
pre-holiday employment in large department stores.^” 
At the Laney College campus in Oakland students 
may pursue programs in cosmetology, upholstery, dry- 
cleaning, commercial food preparation and services, vo- 
cational housekeeping, and other service areas. They 
may limit their study to the necessary specialized and 
supporting courses, or they may elect to take additional 
courses to satisfy general education requirements which 
will then qualify them for an associate degree. Students 
may plan what could be called an up-side down curricu- 
lum in the sense that specialized courses are takeii first, 
then general education courses and electives to round 
out the degree program. The Oakland (Peralta District) 
colleges also offer business training for which certificates 
of employment are awarded upon the attainment of cer- 
tain levels of skill in business machines, record keeping, 

39. Placement of both the adult education and junior college programs 
under ai single associate superintendent for the Los Angeles City Schools 
insures some coordination in the offering of short-term training to out-of- 
school youth and adults. 
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computation, and the like. The certificates serve as col* 
lege recommendations for particular types of jobs and 
imply achievement at a level meriting at least a grade 
of “B.” 

California junior colleges provide a strong curricular 
contrast for the State University two-year colleges. The 
latter are characterized by a rather limited range of as- 
sociate degree programs in the industrial, engineering- 
science, business, and health technologies and in what is 
designated as “liberal arts-transfer,” offered almost ex- 
clusively to full-time day students. In the California col- 
leges, lines between what is transfer and terminal, voca- 
tional and technical, are light and flexible. California 
junior colleges appear to be more responsive to student 
needs, expectations, interests, abilities, and life styles 
than the New York State colleges which are attuned to 
manpower needs, accreditation of specialized curricula, 
and, to a considerable extent, the traditional image of 
college and higher education. 

Illinois on the Move 

The junior college movement in Illinois was given new 
vitality by the 1964 Master Plan for Higher Education 
in Illinois.^^ Among the many recommendations which 
have been implemented since its adoption is the creation 
of a new state system of junior colleges, locally initiated 
and administered but under the general supervision of 
a state Junior College Board. The new system is separate 
from the common school system. Provision is made for 

40. A Master Plan for Higher EduciUion in Illinois (Springfield: Board 
of Higher Education, July, 1964). 
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existing junior colleges to become part of the new system 
under certain stated conditions. In addition to the recom- 
mendations concerning organization and administration, 
the Master Plan included two important ones concerning 
programs in the two-year colleges. The first involves a 
vast increase in the “number and variety of technical 
and semi-technical programs leading directly to employ- 
ment.” The second recommendation pertains to the de- 
velopment of experimental programs for what is called 
the “under-educated student of post high school age,” to 
help him get ready for either transfer to a senior insti- 
tution or employment in a skilled occupation. 

The intent of the Legislature and the Board of Higher 
Education is that new junior colleges which come into 
existence subsequent to the Master Plan be fully com- 
prehensive institutions. In addition to transfer programs 
to prepare students for junior standing at four-year in- 
stitutions, the colleges are expected to offer a wide range 
of occupational, semi-technical, and general education 
courses, some for credit and others without credit. Adult 
and continuing education programs are also to be offered 
both for credit and without it. According to the Execu- 
tive Director of the Board: 

Some of the programs might normally be offered by a large 
vocational high school or technical institute but are neverthe- 
less put at the college level in order to be attractive for students 
beyond 18 years of age. Older youth will not go back to an 
institution called a high school or one with a name connoting 
less than college standing. 

The new junior colleges that have come in existence during 
the last few months and all those being planned will have all 
these programs. The review which our Board gives all junior 
colleges before they can qualify for the additional state aid 
under the Master Plan requires that the institution have a com- 
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prehensive program. We intend that the quality of the pro- 
grams be high but at the same time appropriate to the level of 
students which can be admitted to them. The junior colleges 
will have an open-door policy and they will offer remedial type 
courses for the ‘under educated,’ in order to prepare them for 
entrance into the college transfer programs. We anticipate that 
the general quality of the student in the transfer program, par- 
ticularly the second year, will be about equivalent to the same 
student at the sophomore year in the state universities. It is 
our hope that those that cannot succeed in college transfer will 
be properly counseled and steered into the appropriate occupa- 
tional type curriculum. 

This diversity of types of programs and the different kind 
of students which might enter each present a formidable prob- 
lem for junior college administrators. We do not think, how- 
ever, that it is an impossible one. We arc hopeful that we can 
succeed here ... in directing a large proportion of lower half 
students into the occupational curriculums and seeing that they 
complete a sufficient number of courses to make them eligible 
for skilled employment.^ ^ 

By mid- 1966 the number of colleges which had been 
accorded Class I status by the Board was 16, about half 
of them new institutions. The number is expected to 
double by the end of the year. As part of the approval 
process for new institutions or for granting Class I status 
to reorganized junior colleges, the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation is empowered to make a determination of com- 
pliance with the requirement of comprehensiveness of 
program, including the specification that at least 15 per 
cent of all courses be in fields leading directly to em- 
ployment, one-half of them in fields other than business 

41. Personal communication from Dr. Lyman A. Glenny, dated Janu- 
ary 11, 1966. 
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education.'*^ The Board is making a strong effort, addi- 
tionally, to make the colleges truly commuter-type insti- 
tutions serving a minimum of 1,000 students each, llie 
task of judging comprehensiveness is, of course, far 
more difficult than establishing criteria for enrollntent 
and assessed valuation potentials. However, the Board 
has succeeded in its insistence that colleges seeking Class 
I status present evidence of comprehensiveness, particu- 
larly in the offering of programs for students who will 
terminate their formal education in the junior college. 



Florida Provides Opportunity 



Florida ranks high among the 50 states in the percentage 
of young people who continue their education after hi^ 
school. The Florida system of higher education is^^hong 
the most comprehensive in the nation. Much of the credit 
for this comprehensiveness may be attributed to the de- 
velopment of its system of two-year colleges in the last 
decade. In 1957 the Florida State Board of Education 
adopted a long-range plan to provide post-secondary edu- 
cational opportunities which would be within commuting 
distance of 99 per cent of the state’s population. In the 
Fall of 1966, Florida’s 25 community colleges, some of 
them multiple-campus institutions, will enroll almost 
95,000 students. With 85 per cent of the population 
now within commuting distance of a community college. 



42. Illinois Public Junior College Act, Article I, Section 101*2 (g). Pro* 
gram specifications are also contained in the “Regulations for Approval 
of Junior Colleges as Class I Institutions” (Board of Higher Education, 
January 4, 1966) and “Standards and Criteria for the Evaluation and 
Recognition of the Illinois Public Junior Colleges” (Illinois Junior Col- 
lege Board, January 28, 1966). 
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the completion of the long-range plan is in siglil. Flor- 
ida’s total commitment to the public community college 
for tlie achievement of this plan and its very workable 
balance of local control with state coordination has 
caused it to become, in nine years, a model which has 
received attention throughout the nation. 

Today Florida ranks third in community college en- 
rollment, exceeded only by California and New York. 
Florida’s community colleges are generally more com- 
prehensive in their curricular offerings than the New 
York State two-year colleges and although they have not 
reached the degree of comprehensiveness of the older 
institutions in California, they have achieved a greater 
degree of coordination and communication with each 
other and with the total state university system. The Di- 
vision of Community Junior Colleges in the State De- 
partment of Education is responsible for this coordina- 
tion, which has been a key factor in the smooth and 
rapid expansion of the community college system in 
Florida. 

Miami-Dade Junior College, with a Fall 1966 enroll- 
ment in excess of 20,000, has proved to be one of the 
fastest growing colleges in the history of higher educa- 
tion. In addition to providing lower division programs 
for students intending to transfer to other colleges and 
universities, Miami-Dade has developed an extensive 
range of technical-vocational and semi-professional 
courses. The 52 programs in the technical-vocational di- 
vision range from kindergarten management to mortuary 
science. The offerings include such courses as hotel-motel 
and food service management, aerospace technology, 
pilot training, data processing, fashion design, fashion 
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modeling, civil engineering, electronics and instrument 
technology, gas energy technology, graphic arts, nursing, 
medical technology, municipal public administration, 
police science, radio*television broadcasting technology, 
and a great variety of business administration and office 
career programs. Miami*Dade and St. Petersburg junior 
colleges are the most comprehensive of the Florida in* 
stitutions, offering opportunity for all types of people — 
the disadvantaged and the gifted as well. In these insti* 
tutions future doctoral degree students begin their col* 
lege work; highly skilled technicians learn their trade; 
high school dropouts make a comeback; and the func* 
tionally illiterate learn rudimentary reading and writing 
skills. The guided studies programs at Miami*Dade and 
St. Petersburg are designed specifically for those stu* 
dents who still can benefit from more education but are 
not yet capable of doing traditional college level work. 
The success of these programs in salvaging dropouts and 
in bringing a higher level of literacy to the educationally 
disadvantaged has caused other two-year colleges to de- 
velop similar programs. 

Florida still has a way to go before all the community 
colleges attain true comprehensiveness. However, with 
the prevailing philosophy that the community college is 
higher education’s answer to the plea for education of 
disadvantaged youth, continued progress in this direc- 
tion may be expected. 



Innovation in the Two-Year Colleges 

A number of promising pilot projects designed to extend 
educational opportunity to young people not now served 
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are in various stages of accomplishment in several two- 
year colleges in New York State in mid- 1966.*“ One of 
the most successful of these is the College Discovery 
Program, a City University project which was modeled 
after the Bronx Community College “Operation Second 
Chance” program of the early 1960’s.'** With funds pro- 
vided by the State Legislature, the several community 
colleges in New York City have been admitting a group 
of disadvantaged high school seniors each year who have 
been nominated by their principals as deserving of the 
special opportunity offered. A major feature of the pro- 
gram (in addition to the nomination technique for identi- 
fying applicants) is the special instruction and guidance 
given the students — initially in the summer session be- 
fore the first regular term, and then when they are 
merged with the regular student body. Tiie special as- 
sistance they are given may include counseling, tutoring, 
and hnancial aid, to help put them on a par with other 
students. The program is designed for those who wish 
to enter a liberal arts curriculum leading to a baccalau- 
reate degree, rather than an occupational curriculum. 
The program is being evaluated in depth by the Social 
Dynamics Institute of the City College, as a third group 
of students is about to enter the program. '*“ 



43. These are in addition to the in^w uilmti (•(diepe ('fiUor.s which were 
funded by the 1966 Legislature, which are in the pluniiiiig stage. 

44. The practice of giving promising opplicants who do not meet regu- 
lar college admission standards a chance to demonstrate their ability is 
not new, of course, except perhaps in its application to the disadvantaged 
in New York City under carefully controlled conditions. 

45. The program is described in the City University Master Plan of 
1964, op, cit,, “Ah Experimental Five-Year Program for High School 
Graduates,” p|). 48-52. 
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Borough of Manhattan Community College has been 
characterized since its inception in 1964 by its several 
innovative programs for disadvantaged youth and other 
urban students with special needs. Capitalizing upon its 
mid'Manhattan location, the College has instituted an 
extensive Cooperative Education Program which enables 
its many business students to gain valuable supervised 
work experience in reputable business organizations, 
agencies, and department stores. “Earn while you learn” 
is more than a slogan at^e College for many students 
obtain their first professional placement as a result of 
their participation in the work-study program.'*” Other 
special projects at the College involving fewer students 
but worthy of note are: 

1. The Urban League project to train disadvantaged 
young women to a level of proficiency in secretarial 
skills within three months which enables them to obtain 
entrance jobs with industry, after which further training 
in the evening is given for a period of six months; 

2. The Mobilization for Youth program in which 
small numbers of socially and economically deprived 
youth are prepared for college and supported by various 
services after entrance; and 

3. Various cooperative endeavors involving faculty, 
staff, and regularly enrolled students in the extension of 
their academic and other resources to disadvantaged 
youth who have undeveloped potential for college work. 

46. This type pf programming is also not new to higher education. It 
was pioneered at Antioch College in Ohio and Berea College in Ken- 
tucky and in recent years has been offered by quite diverse types of 
institutions. 
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“Operation Giant Step” was launched at tlie Bronx 
Community College in the Spring of 1966, with a plan- 
ning grant from the United States Office of Education 
preparatory to the initiation of a full-scale research and 
training program in industrial technology. Recruitment 
of students for the experimental program will take place 
among disadvantaged youth who are high school seniors. 
The unique and promising features of the program in- 
clude: (1) a so-called vestibule year (pre-industrial 
technology) in which remedial and basic instruction is 
organized in four-week modular units; (2) successive 
exit points leading to gainful employment at various 
levels of skill or professionalization; (3) mobility from 
the vocational to the technical level, or on to the profes- 
sional (baccalaureate) level in engineering for the most 
able students; and (4) an inverted curriculum with an 
increasing proportion of general education as the student 
progresses through his degree program. Research, fol- 
low-up, evaluation, and dissemination are all incorpo- 
rated into the six-year project for which funds have been 
requested. 

Two major projects are being planned for upstate 
New York which contrast quite strongly with the City 
University programs. The first involves a planning grant 
from the Office of Education to the State University Col- 
lege at Plattsburgh, leading to the establishment of an 
experimental community college with a vocational-tech- 
nical emphasis. The major experimental feature of the 
new college wiU he the merging of a local, rural, pre- 
dominantly white student body with a specially selected 
group of disadvantaged students from New York City 
who will be brought to Plattsburgh to live while attend- 
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ing college. Students will be selected for admission who 
i can expect to succeed in the occupational programs which 

will be offered. However, the effectiveness of the college 
will also be evaluated in terms of its ability to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged urban youth who are trans- 
planted to a rural environment in the same programs 
which serve local, rural students. It is to be an experi- 
ment in integrated groupi^iving, on the campus and in 
the community at large, as well as an imiovative ap- 
proach to occupational education. Still another unique 
feature of the project is the opportunity to explore the 
complementary roles which may be developed by public 
two- and four-year colleges which are located in the same 
community.^^ 

The second new upstate program is less experimental 
than innovative, and less directed at the economically 
disadvantaged than at other young people for whom no 
suitable educational opportunity now exists at the post- 
secondary level. The Agricultural and Technical College 
at Alfred has recently been given approval by the State 
University Trustees to establish an off-campus center at 
Wellsville at which vocational, certificate programs will 
be offered to high school graduates whose interests, abil- 
ities, or both, are unsuited to present degree programs. 
This is the first such center to be established by a State . 
University college and its approval represents a rather 
i major breakthrough by the Trustees in their policy of 

extending educational opportunity. The students at the 
I center will be regarded as an integral part of the student 

i body of the College and the faculty will be members of 

i 

i 

47. The community college is expected to open in the Fall of 1967, at 
/ the completion of the planning project. 
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the State University system, although they will not have 
professorial rank. A special summer program of testing, 
diagnosis, and counseling will be established to increase 
the students’ likelihood of success. Establishment of the 
center at some distance from the campus is an accident 
of space limitations, rather than a deliberate attempt to 
isolate the vocational students and staff who are in non- 
degree programs. A night program related to the man- 
power needs of area industries will be developed to com- 
plement the day courses for new high school graduates. 

Attention has been called to only a limited number of 
new programs through which State and City two-year 
colleges are attempting to extend educational opportu- 
nity to youth not now served. Project Upward Bound 
under the Economic Opportunity Act will also enable 
many colleges to help disadvantaged youth while they 
are still in high school. Other opportunities for work- 
study programs are now available to needy students 
through the Economic Opportunity and the Vocational 
Education Acts, both of which should enable the emerg- 
ing community colleges to move forward with innovative 
programs. 



Under the Cover of Dark 

An inquiry was made into the courses, programs, and 
services offered by the evening and extension divisions 
of the two-year colleges of the State University, to learn 
the extent to which youth without “college potential” 
might be served in this way. Regular day programs in 
the colleges, under the three-way shared support formula, 
are generally confined to approved associate degree cur- 
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ricula. However, there are no real limits to what an en- 
terprising dean of an evening division could create in 
the way of program, except his ability to make it self- 
supporting. Traditionally, the evening program has of- 
fered opportunities in courses which parallel the regular 
daytime offerings, to students who cannot enroll in full- 
time day programs or who do not qualify initially for 
matriculation in such programs. The evening and exten- 
sion division has also served as an umbrella for various 
types of non-credit offerings, including much of what is 
regarded as adult education for both vocational and avo- 
cational purposes. In order to find out what the programs 
do indeed encompass, a request was directed to the col- 
leges to furnish lists of courses, seminars, workshops, 
and other types of services offered in their evening- 
extension divisions. 

The returns present a very heterogeneous and some- 
what unpromising picture. Almost every level and type 
of program appears somewhere in the composite picture, 
from basic welding to university extension courses in 
public administration, and including remedial English 
and mathematics, oil and watercolor painting, and 
guided farm tours for school children. There is little 
patterning in the programs except for the rather general 
availability in the evening of courses carrying college 
credit in the career fields, particularly in business. Cer- 
tificate or diploma programs, apprenticeship-related in- 
struction, and preparation for State licensing examina- 
tions are offered by a few institutions, usually to rela- 
tively small numbers of students. Farmingdale and Can- 
ton, among the agricultural and technical colleges, and 
Erie County Technical Institute and Hudson Valley, 
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among the community colleges, appear to offer by far 
the most . extensive programs of vocational training — 
albeit at night — from which the low ranking high school 
graduates could profit. At Farmingdale certificate pro- 
grams are now offered by the evening division in 13 
areas. More than 100 courses are offered in advertising 
art, aeronautics, agriculture, air conditioning and ref rig- 
eration, automotive technology, entomology (for pest 
control operators), real estate, construction, electronics, 
and mechanical technology, together with courses in sup- 
porting sciences and mathematics. These may be taken 
singly (without degree credit) or as part of a certificate 
program. The program at Canton is necessarily more 
limited in scope but includes training in basic welding, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, ignition service and auto diagnosis, and blueprint 
reading for the construction trades. 

Erie County Technical Institute and Hudson Valley 
Community College are both located in urban areas 
where there is a large segment of the high school grad- 
uate population which might profit from occupational 
training below the technical level. Both institutions are 
making a promising beginning in the extension of a new 
type of educational opportunity to youth whose talents 
do not lend themselves to the degree programs offered in 
the regular day sessions. Erie County now offers diploma 
programs in the following occupational fields as part of 
its evening divisions: architectural drawing, building es- 
timating and construction, and structural design; elec- 
trical power and electronics; heating and air condition- 
ing; industrial chemistry; industrial instrumentation; 
basic engineering science, production planning, tool de- 
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sign, and machine design; metallurgy; and medical office 
practice. The programs vary widely in their intellectual 
demands but they have in common a very close tie to em- 
ployment which is uncluttered by general education re- 
quirements. At Hudson Valley occupational training is 
given in the evening session in blueprint reading, com- 
puter programming, dental assisting, electricity, fire serv- 
ice management, madiine tools, oil burner service and 
repair, refrigeration, and a number of other fields. 

There appear to be real obstacles to bringing these and 
other non-degree programs over into the regular day ses- 
sion. For the colleges concerned, the obstacles include 
space limitations, budget restrictions, and shortages of 
qualihed teaching staff. Students who enroll in such pro- 
grams are denied the usual financial aid awards and at 
die same time are often required to pay proportionately 
more for their instruction than regularly enrolled day stu- 
dents. They are often deprived of counseling and other 
services because they must take their training at night. 
The programs now tend to enroll employed adults who 
are not available for daytime instruction. However, if 
youth is to be served, attempts will have to be made to 
adapt these and other occupationally oriented programs 
to a different set of conditions, e.g., the level of maturity , 
of the learner, optimal time and pace of instruction, and 
the need for supervised work experience. 

Quality vs. Type of Preparation for College Admission 

An extensive study was made in 1965-66 of current op- 
portunities which are available to high school graduates 
of occupational programs for further education in the 
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twO’year colleges/^ A visit was made to each public and 
private college or institute in New York State which of* 
fered at least one full-time associate degree program pre- 
paring for occupational entry. Sixty-five such institutions 
were identified, including the six agricultural and tech- 
nical colleges and 28 community colleges under State 
University supervision. Master lists of occupational cur- 
ricula were prepared which were used in interviews with 
admissions officers and other interested personnel at the 
colleges. Furthermore, high school transcripts for grad- 
uates of occupational programs were prepared for use in 
the interviews with admissions officers, which they were 
requested to evaluate and comment upon with reference 
to admission to specific collegiate programs. The major 
types of information sought in the interviews are; 

1. Additional high school academic units required 
beyond the State-mandated minimum for graduation, in 
order to be considered for adniission; 

2. Number of 1965 freshmen admitted who had pur- 
sued occupational high school programs; 

3. Factors which take priority in each college’s ad- 
missions considerations; 

4. Consideration given to applicants presenting only 
the minimum State-mandated academic units, if space is 
available and applicants appear to meet whatever other, 
standards are set; 



48. Educational Opportunities for the Secondary Occupational Program 
Graduate: A Study of Unit Admission Requirements to Two-Year Degree 
and Diploma Programs in New York State Colleges (Albany: University 
of the State of New York, The State Education Department, Bureau of 
Research in Occupational Education, February, 1966). 



5. Opportunities for removing subject-matter defici- 
encies in high school preparation, including remedial 
courses offered by the college (with and without credit) ; 

6. Exceptions which are made to subject-matter re- 
quirements when candidates present otherwise strong 
records; 

7. Effect of level or ability grouping in high school 
courses on applicants’ probability of consideration for 
admission; 

8. Expected changes or trends in the availability of 
opportunity for high school graduates in business, agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial arts, and trade-tech- 
nical programs. 

Certain assumptions were made in the design of the 
study which need to be kept in mind in evaluating the 
findings. The first is that only occupational programs 
leading to two-year degrees or diplomas were appropri- 
ate to study. Stated another way, the assumption was 
made that graduates from high school occupational pro- 
grams should be interested in further education only in 
the same field of study, not in liberal arts. The assump- 
• tion ignores the problem of poor or inadequate guidance 
early in high school which might have led the student 
with latent academic potential into the wrong program. 
The second assumption is that there was no need to study 
die problem of quality in applicants with inappropriate 
high school preparation, the alternative assumption being 
that such applicants should “meet or exceed” other stan- 
dards for admission— test scores, grades, recommenda- 
tions, and other requirements. A final assumption was 
,nade— perhaps tacitly— that existing types of associate 
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degree progranis are sufficient to the need for opportu- 
nity for post high school education at the sub-profes- 
sional level. In other words, no attempt is made to assess 
opportunities in other types of programs wWch are (or 
perhaps should he) offered by the colleges. 



Findings from the Study 

The study findings do not show whether a problem truly 
exists with respect to opportunities for high school grad- 
uates of occupational curricula to continue their educa- 
tion. Admissions officers responsible for evaluating such 
candidates were generally unable to say how many were 
accepted or rejected in the last admissions cycle. From 
other reports it is known that about 20 per cent of the 
high school graduates of federally funded vocational 
progicims continued their education in 1964-, not includ- 
ing gra luj.tes of office occupations programs. This was a 
slight decline from 19621-64 but still appears to repre- 
sent a sizeable group.®® The study produced the more 
tangible finding that none of the colleges reported that 
they placed prime emphasis on subject-matter prepara- 
tion in evaluating applicants for admission. A high level 
of achievement in whatever subjects the applicant at- 
tempted, together with academic potential for college, 
was regarded as more important than an exact adherence 

49 Th7 hij?h school preparation which graduates of occupational pro- 
grams now lack is related in large port to the liberal arts contents of the 
collegiate programs. To the extent that this is true, still another question 
is whether these same graduates ore adequately prepared to undertake 
the occupational portion of associate degree programs. 

50. Follow up of Graduates of Federally Funded Vocational Programs 
(Report of the Office of Vocational Instructional Services to the Federal 
Government, June, 1964, and June, 1965). 
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to academic unit requirements. Three community al- 
leges and nine private institutions reported that tliey 
would not give consideration to applicants presenting 
only the State-mandated minimum units (four in Eng- 
lish, three or four in social studies, one in science, and 
one in mathematics). The finding that three public insti- 
tutions refused to consider the minimally prepared ap- 
plicants gives no cause for alarm since they constitute 
only a small percentage of the total opportunity avail- 
able in associate degree programs in colleges under the 

supervision of State University. 

No summary was made in the report of the informa- 
tion obtained from the 62 institutions concerning the aca- 
demic units required for admission to their 450 cur- 
ricula. However, a cursory analysis of the arrays of re- 
quirements presented shows that about 150 (or nearly 
half) of the curricula in the upstate colleges specify only 
the nine State-mandated academic units, with elementary 
algebra required as the mathematics unit in some cases. 
The community colleges appear to he more liberal in 
their specification of subject-matter preparation than pri- 
vate institutions and the agricultural and technical col- 
leges. A tenth unit—usually elementary algebra— is re- 
quired in about 20 per cent of the curricula but in fewer 
than 5 per cent are as many as 13 academic units speci- 
fied as preparation. Almost none of the institutions re- 
quire that applicants have studied a foreign language in 
high school and only one curriculum was noted in which 
both physics and chemistry are required. In many cases 
the recommendation is made that a laboratory science he 
taken in addition to the general science course but biol- 
ogy is accepted in about as many cases as physics and 
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llie communily colleges in New York City present a 
somewhat lenient but also confusing pattern of required 
high school preparation, even when differences in degree 
programs are taken into account. Differences in required 
preparation among the seven institutions (including 
Fashion Institute of Technology) are lafge but each col- 
lege tends to require fairly common preparation for all 
curricula. For example, Queensborough Community Col- 
lege specifies only five units of preparation for all cur- 
ricula — four of English and one of social studies while 
Borough of Manhattan Community College specifies 10% 
units for all, including two units of language and two of 
mathematics (one unspecified course plus elementary 
algebra). Kingsborough Community College specifies 
nine units for all but one curriculum, including both ele- 
mentary algebra and intermediate algebra (or plane 
geometry). Science of any kind is required in only a few 
curricula offered by the colleges in New York City, ac- 
cording to the survey data.®* Differences among the pri- 
vate institutions offering two-year programs in the City 
are also large but tend to reflect their differing orienta- 
tions, e.g., Voorhees Technical Institute (seven specified 
units) and Packer Collegiate Institute ( 13 or 14, depend- 
ing on whether one or two foreign languages are stud- 
ied). The differing patterns of required preparation, 
while not onerous in their demands, suggest that students 
in occupational programs must make early decisions in 



51 . The whole high school organizational structure under the New York 
City Board of Education of course, different from much of the rest of 
the state. For this reason, required preparation for admission to the com- 
munity colleges in the City may seem to differ from that required by 
Upstate institutions, when in fact it Is reflecting only differences in the 
organization of the secondary schools in the two parts of the state. 
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high school concerning their plans for further education, 
if they are to meet the subject-matter requirements for 
admission to some of the colleges. 

Since it cannot be assumed that all or even most grad- 
uates of occupational programs would have the required 
preparation for college, an important focus of the in- 
quiry was the means by which applicants could remedy 
subject-matter deficiencies, assuming they met other qual- 
ifications for admission. Two questions were asked — one 
involving **method” and the second concerning types of 
remedial courses. There is an apparent discrepancy in 
some of the responses by the colleges. While nearly two- 
thirds of the colleges reported one or more means for 
remedying subject-matter deficiencies, the specific course 
which was reported most frequently was English (includ- 
ing reading and writing) which is the one area where 
college requirements and State-mandated units are in 
agreement. Mathematics courses ranked second in fre- 
quency and science courses third. It seems probable that 
die mathematics courses, like the English, are generally 
remedial both for students who lack certain high school 
courses and for those whose quality of preparation, as 
revealed by test scores, is insufficient for them to enroll 
in more advanced courses in mathematics. Most of the 
institutions offering some type of remedial program did 
so in special courses in their day or summer sessions. 
Only four used their evening division for this purpose. 
Pre-technical programs ranging in length from a sum^ 
mer session to a full year were offered by several institu- 
tions. 

The report of the study ends with the finding of agree- 
ment among admissions officers and others that the in- 
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creased competition for spaces in the two-year, college 
programs in the next few years will make it increasingly 
difficult for the applicant with inappropriate high school 
preparation to gain admission. It was not anticipated that 
the colleges would mandate higher requirements, in terms 
of more rigidly controlled preparation, but that the ever 
increasing group of applicants would of necessity in- 
clude a larger number of more broadly educated stu- 
dents. The findings concerning the availability of oppor- 
tunity for college for hi^ school graduates of occupa- 
tional programs appear to be encouraging, at least for 
the present. However, without any supporting evidence 
one can probably state with some certainty that high 
school students in these programs — and their counselors 
— are scarcely aware of these opportunities for further 
education. If there were to be such an awareness, as a 
result of dissemination of information about opportuni- 
ties through use of the study report, one might also as- 
sume that demand would very quickly out-distance avail- 
able spaces. 



I' 

A Backtmrd Glance 




Unskilled, unemployed youth— both high school grad- 
uates and dropouts, white and non-white — ^have cluttered 
the labor market with great regularity. In times of reces- 
sion it is the inexperienced and the least well trained 
who are the first to become unemployed. The year 1966 
is a time of hi^ level of employment which may reach 
the stage of a serious labor shortage. In this time of 
plenty, it is incumbent on the educational planners to 
prepare for the decline in employment opportunities 
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which will surely follow. Youth should have priority in 
planning, although the needs of older workers for re- 
training, upgrading, and refresher training must be kept 
in mind. Disadvantaged youth who suffer from society’s 
long neglect must have first claim on expanded opportu- 
nities for training after high school, since there is no 
equality in opportunities for employment for the white 
and non-white with equal, minimal training. Research 
seems to show that Negro and Puerto Rican high school 
graduates are most in need of further education if they 
are to have a fair chance for gainful employment. 

High school graduation, per se, from the ghetto or 
vocational school guarantees little by way of academic 
achievement or employable skills. The graduate is often 
distinguishable from the dropout solely on the basis of 
his disciplinary record, i.e., the dropout who was forced 
out has the same level of skills as the graduate who 
stayed in school and out of trouble without gaining meas- 
urably from the additional experience. There are grad- 
uates as well as dropouts who are functionally illiterate, 
in terms of employability, and in both groups there are 
multitudes whose achievement in high school belies their 
native, non-verbal intelligence. Their potential can 
scarcely be predicted from what is known about them 
when they leave school and for this group the State Uni- 
versity motto, “Let Each Become All He Is Capable of 
Being,” is most difficult to achieve. Many states, many 
schools, many interested groups, and countless individ- 
uals with a variety of talents are making a serious at- 
tempt to extend educational opportunity to these least 
able students. None has yet met with the success which is 
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required to fulfill the commitment to universal opportu- 
nity for post-secondary education. The challenge has 
been given anew to the State University of New York to 
seek it for its own youth. 
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5. Advice from Youth to Be Served 

The Need for Another Voice 

Leaders in government, business and industry, education, 
labor, and science and the arts all have at one time or 
another pointed to the need for vastly increased oppor- 
tunity for education beyond the high school, for the good 
of society and the individual. The educational establish- 
ment has echoed this statement of need, while stopping 
somewhat short of developing comprehensive plans to 
meet it. The voice of the students who are yet to be served 
has seldom been recorded, at least in any systematic fash- 
ion. One can infer need from rising college enrollments 
and increasing percentages of high school graduates 
planning to attend college. However, few planners have 
considered the perhaps remote possibility that some satu- 
ration point could be reached in the creation of new 
opportunity for post-secondary education, assuming of 
course that education beyond the twelfth grade would not 
be made compulsory. There appears to be little danger 
of saturation in New York State in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, with less than half the high school graduates now 
going on to college, but the nature and strength of the 
motivation for further education among those not going 
on must be assessed in any inquiry into the unmet educa- 
tional needs. 

Surveys of the need for a new college or a new cur- 
riculum usually include some evidence of demand on the 
part of the students who might be served. Sometimes in- 
ferences are made on the basis of what is true at the time, 
e.g., rising hi^ school graduation rates and increased 
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I **®®*^^ ^9*^ technicians. In other studies, questionnaires are 

f administered to student groups and doorbells are rung in 

[ efforts to sample parent opinion about educational needs 

interest.®* However, far too seldom are individual 
i students interviewed to find out how they really feel 

1 ^out their past experience und the kinds of opportuni- 

[ which mi^t be offered them. This is particularly 

I during a time of great pressure on the part of 

some students to gain admission to particular colleges. 
The efforts of high school counselors too often are con- 
centrated on the seniors who know what they want to do, 
where they want to go to college, and have reasonable 
potential for carrying out their plans. Neglected are the 
seniors without plans and usually without adequate in- 
formation about opportunities for further education, 
some with undeveloped potential for college and others 
with little aptitude for existing college programs. 
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Plan for the Interviewing 



The decision was made to interview a sample of high 
school seniors and their parents in New York City and in 
each of the major upstate cities. Subjects to be inter- 
viewed were drawn from among students who had made 
no plans to attend coUege by January of their senior 
year, when the interviewing began. The major goal of the 
interviewing was to find out from these young people 







A “ “*aWi8hment of area vocational 

Mhwls made use of one or both of these techniques. For example, stu- 
dents were asked by questionnaire to express their interest in obtaining 
vocational training - generaUy and for a vast array of occupations. The 
evidence of interest thus obtained is sometimes suqiect because of the 
tendOTcy of the students ipiestioned to be compliant, i.e., to give the 
answers they think that their questioners seek. 
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whether they might want to avail themselves of an op* 
portunity for further education if it were oflfered to them 
specifically, either in a community college or under other 
auspices. The interviews began with the following gen- 
eral assertion: 

Last year Governor Rockefeller asked the State University to 
look into the problem of what can be done for young people 
like you who are not going to college now. He was especially 
concerned about high school students in large cities who find 
it difficult to get jobs after graduation or to get into a college 
or specialized school to get training for regular employment. 
We do not expect that everyone wants to (or should) go to col- 
lege after high school. Still we know that most people will need 
some further training if they are to have steady employment 
and move ahead in the years to come. We do think that many 
more young people should be getting some education after hi^ 
school than are doing so today. We may have to start new 
schools or colleges, or develop new programs, or maybe just 
change the way we do some things now in our colleges. 

An attempt was made to convince the students and their 
parents that this was not **just another study” which 
would result in no action. The parents were given much 
the same rationale for the interviewing as was given the 
students, with an acknowledgment of the importance of 
their influence on the planning and decisions of their chil- 
dren. They were also told that there is a growing concern 
about the needs of people like themselves for further 
education which might also be met in the new types of 
programs. 

Arrangements were made for interviewing in Bufifalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Rome-Utica, the Capital district, 
Yonkers, and New York City. High schools were selected 
which had the largest concentrations of students who 
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were not bound for college for reasons of economic dis< 
advantage and type of program followed in high school, 
or both. Vocational-technical high schools were asked to 
participate in the study, as well as comprehensive schools 
with relatively low college-going rates. Some Catholic 
high schools which had relatively small percentages of 
graduates attending college were also included. Seniors 
were selected for interviewing from among students who 
had not made plans to attend college. Most had pursued 
programs not regarded as college preparatory. The selec- 
tion of interviewees was made randomly without regard 
to high school achievement, academic aptitude, socio- 
economic status, or race. However, twice as many boys 
as girls were selected for interviews. In addition to the 
high school seniors, a small group of recent graduates 
was interviewed in each city except New York. Subjects 
were chosen who had graduated in 1965, had not gone 
to college, and were available locally for an interview. 
Finally, an attempt was made to interview one or both 
parents of half the young people who were interviewed. 
The decision to limit the parent interviews was made on 
the grounds that parents of the type of student selected 
have been found in other studies to be rather disinter- 
ested in the problem under study, unable to communi- 
cate with the interviewer, uncooperative, and difficult to 
contact. An attempt was made to find parents who had 
something to say about their children’s needs for further 
education and were willing to give time to an interview. 
The sampling was defended on the grounds that the pur- 
pose of the interview study was to obtain information 
which would be useful in educational planning, rather 
than objective data for purely research use. In most in- 
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stances the interviews with parents took place in their 
homes where it was possible for the interviewer to make 
some assessment of the feasibility of having the student 
remain in the home if he enrolled in post-secondary pro- 
grams or, to take the other view, the necessity for taking 
the student out of his home environment in order to im- 
prove his chances for later success. 

An interview team was organized in each city with a 
local coordinator who selected and trained the interview- 
ers, established working relations widi the individual 
schools, and gave general supervision to the selection of 
the subjects to be interviewed and the collection of re- 
lated information. Most of the interviewers and coordi- 
nators were advanced graduate students in education or 
the social sciences in one of the universities in the cities 
where the intei-viewing took place. In one city staff mem- 
bers from a local four-year college conducted the inter- 
views while in another, where there is no local university, 
interviewing was done by public school staff members 
during out-of -school hours. With this exception, student 
interviews took place in the school, during the students’ 
free periods.®'^ 

Focal Points of the Interviews 

The initial phase of the interviews with high school sen- 
iors was devoted to a discussion of their plans for the 
following year — ^job, military service, some type of train- 
ing or further education, or marriage. An attempt was 
made to find out how firm the students’ plans were for 
the next year and for the future beyond the first job (or 

53. A list of interviewers and coordinators is given in Appendix C, 
pp. 217'220. 
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service or training period). This information was ex- 
pected to yield sonr« idea of the availability of these stu- 
dents for full-time education in new types of programs. 
The students were hen given an opportunity to express 
their feelings about “college” — ^whether they had ever 
thought about going, how important it is to have a college 
education, and, if they had been interested at some point, 
why and when it had become apparent that they were not 
going. The interview moved from a consideration of 
college-going to questions about felt need for some type 
of training or education after high school, either the fol- 
lowing year or later. Midway in the interview, specific 
reactions to 11 areas of employment were sought, in 
terms of the students* interest in an offer of opportunity 
for training leading to skilled employment in each field. 
After they had been asked to express their preferences 
for the several fields, the students were questioned about 
the type of job for which they might like to seek training. 
The questions were structured in such a way as to keep 
responses about vocational aspirations within what ap- 
peared to be reasonable bounds, i.e., below the higher 
professional levels. The areas which were covered in- 
cluded manufacturing, retail or wholesale business, con-* 
struction, health, civil service, education, the hotel-res- 
taurant industry, transportation, real estate and insur- 
ance, repair or servicing, and personal services. 

Interviews with students who manifested no interest at 
all in further training of the type which a comprehensive 
community college might offer were then terminated af- 
ter a few questions about their high school experience 
and the characteristics of their families. Students who 
evinced some interest in what might be offered were 
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asked a series of questions about the conditions under 
which they would prefer to take further training — prob- 
lems of borrowing money, living at home, working part- 
time, and the like. They were asked specifically about 
their local community college, with the objective of find- 
ing out whether they were aware of opportunities offered 
by these institutions, and what perceptions they had of 
the student body, costs, and programs. Interview sched- 
ules for hi^ school graduates who were not in college 
were similar to those designed for use with the seniors, 
except for the opening questions which were changed to 
refer to the present instead of the year after graduation. 
Parent interviews began in somewhat the same way, with 
questions concerning expectations about and prospects 
for their son or daughter, particularly in employment. 
They were asked about the kind of influence they felt 
that they had had on their child and for a general evalu- 
ation of the education their child had received to date. 
From here the questioning moved to the subject of col- 
lege or other training beyond the high school. Parents 
who showed some interest in training for their son or 
daughter were asked a series of questions about the con- 
ditions they would set for having their child continue his 
or her education, including what they might be willing 
to contribute to his support during the period of training. 
Since a majority of the families in the interview sample 
were in the lower socioeconomic groups, it was hypo- 
thesized that the parents might oppose further training 
which would keep the son or daughter away from gainful 
employment for still another year or more. The parents 
were also queried briefly about their own interest in ob- 
taining further education or training for better employ- 
ment. 
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Description of Students Interviewed 

An attempt was made to obtain a balanced sample in 
each upstate city of 100 student and 50 parent inter- 
views, which would include a 2:1 ratio of high school 
seniors to recent graduates and also a 2:1 ratio of boys 
to girls. Interviews with parents of high school seniors 
were given priority over Aose with parents of graduates 
but no specification of numbers was made. Seniors to be 
interviewed were drawn at random from rosters of stu- 
dents with no known plans to attend college next year. 
A somewhat different sample of students was drawn in 
New York City, because of the size and complexity of the 
public school system. Interviews with seniors were ar- 
ranged in 10 high schools in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
the Bronx. The 10 included two vocational-technical 
schools, two Catholic schools, three general academic 
schools serving students from Harlem and other low- 
income areas in Manhattan, and three general academic 
schools serving large numbers of disadvantaged students 
in Brooklyn. Approximately 30 students were inter- 
viewed in each school except the Catholic schools, where 
a sample of 11 girls was drawn from one and a sample 
of 20 boys from the other. One interviewer was assigned 
to each of the public schools and a single interviewer to 
the two Catholic schools. Parents were interviewed by the 
same team. No attempt was made to interview out-of- 
school youth in New York City.“^ 

54. Discussions with various school and civic officials concerning the 
feasibility of interviewing recent graduates, as was done in other cities, 
led to the conclusion that the information which could thus be obtained 
did not warrant the expenditure which would be required. However, con- 
tacts of a less formal nature than the interviews were made with young 
people and staff members in various agencies offering training for employ- 
ment, which yielded useful information for planning purposes. 
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More than one-half of the students interviewed in the 
New York City schools were Negro or Puerto Rican. 
Thirty-five per cent were known to be Negro and at least 
15 per cent had come quite recently from Puerto Rico or 
a Spanish-speaking country. In fact, interviews with a 
few of the parents had to be conducted through an inter- 
preter. In the upstate cities the percentage of students 
interviewed who were Negro ranged from 1, in the Utica- 
Rome area, to 24 in Buffalo. No attempt was made to 
select students to he interviewed on the basis of race and 
the numbers which were obtained in the sample are be- 
lieved to be proportional to the numbers in the groups of 
non-college bound students in the schools studied. 

A brief description of the students interviewed, in 
terms of their high school records, may serve as a frame- 
work for interpreting the interview data. There are dis- 
tinct differences between the New York City and upstate 
samples, which are to a large extent a reflection of differ- 
ences in the organizational patterns of the high schools. 
About one-half of the New York City interviewees were 
in general studies programs and one-fourth in occupa- 
tional programs in the two vocational-technical high 
schools which participated in the study. The balance was 
divided about evenly between academic (or college prep- 
aratory) and business (or commercial) programs. In the 
upstate cities, slightly less than 30 per cent of the stu- 
dents interviewed were in general studies programs, 
about 37 per cent in business or commercial programs, 
and about 17 per cent in college preparatory programs. 
Only 12 per cent were graduating from trade-technical 
programs and about 7 per cent from industrial arts or 
home economics programs offered in comprehensive high 
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schools.^*^ Seniors in the Catholic schools accounted for 
a large proportion of the group in college preparatory 
programs. A majority (but by no means all) of the stu- 
dents in the business programs were women, while the 
trade-technical students were mostly men. 

Their high school achievement is also of some interest 
although variance associated with the program which 
they followed tends to confuse the picture somewhat. 
Specifically, some students with very good grades in 
vocational and business programs were interviewed who 
, were not college bound. An attempt was made to avoid 
interviewing seniors in college preparatory programs 
whose grades were not quite good enough to qualify 
them for college under present circumstances. As a re- 
sult, the students in academic programs who were inter- 
viewed were for the most part low achievers. At the time 
the interviews took place, the cumulative averages of 7 
per cent of the New York City students and 5 per cent 
of those upstate were below 65, which would probably 
keep them from graduating unless considerable improve- 
ment took place in the final semester. About one-fourth 
of the New York City students and one-fifth of those 
upstate had earned averages between 65 and 69. Nearly 
60 per cent of the students had averages in the 70s — 
in the lower 70s in New York City and tending toward 
die upper 70s in the upstate schools. At the upper end 
of the grade, distribution the tabulation showed only 
7 per ce nt of the New York City students with averages 

55. No reliable figures are available on a statewide basis which show 
the percentage of high school graduates receiving the different types of 
Regents and local diplomas. Some statistics are available concerning the 
Regenta diplomas but since they are awarded in a number of fields, not 
all of them regarded as college preparatory, the usefulness of these figures 
is limited in the present context. 




between 80 and 90 and 16 per cent of the upstate stu* 
dents with averages over 80. Only two students in the 
interview sample had averages of 90 or better. 

Class rank was also available for a majority of the 
students in the interview sample. For most, rank was 
based on the total number of students in the class, with- 
out regard to program. However, as was true of the 
grade-point averages earned, the ranking was related to 
the type of school attended. The students who ranked 
high were often in vocational high schools. About two- 
thirds of the students who were interviewed ranked in 
the bottom two-fifths of their class, i.c., in the lower 40 
per cent. In New York City, 26 per cent ranked in the 
lowest fifth, 35 per cent in the second lowest. Upstate 
35 per cent of the students were in the lowest group, 31 
per cent in the second lowest. At the other extreme, 5 per 
cent of the New York City students and 7 per cent of 
those upstate ranked in the top fifth of their class, and 
14 and 11 per cent, respectively, in the second fifth. The 
rank data thus show more clearly than the grades the 
relative academic standing of the students who were in- 
terviewed. An attempt also was made to obtain some 
type of psychometric data for the students who were in- 
terviewed. As might be expected, there was great varia- 
tion in the tests used, the time of the testing, and in the 
nature of the data available — within as well as between 
school systems. Test results appeared to be quite invalid 
for many Puerto Rican and other students with serious 
handicaps at the time they were tested. However, some 
measure of mental ability yielding an intelligence quo- 
tient was available for nearly half the upstate students 
whose native language was English. In this group, about 
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two>thirds had measured iQs between 90 and 110, 15 per 
cent below 90, another 15 per cent between 110 and 120, 
and about 5 per cent over 120. Most of the students with 
hig h scores were in non>academic programs in hi^ 
school and had shown little or no interest in attending 
college. 

It is clear from these statistics that high school seniors 
not planning to go to college are a heterogeneous group 
with respect to the programs they pursued in high school, 
their achievement, and their capability. The problem of 
expanding educational opportunity is much greater than 
one of creating new programs or colleges for students 
in the lowest ranks of their high school class, although 
their need for further education, training, or other type 
of assistance may be greater. The interview sample, by 
design, was focused on seniors who had little likelihood 
of attending any type of college immediately after high 
school. Most had made no application and had expressed 
little or no interest to their high school counselors. The 
question of who should attend college is a complex one 
but the analysis of the data was undertaken within the 
framework of a national and state commitment to ex> 
pending and extending opportunity for education be- 
yond the high school, toward the goal of universal op- 
portunity. 

The Students Have Their Say 

Nearly 900 interviews were conducted with high school 
seniors and recent graduates in New York City and in 
the six major upstate cities. Interviews were also con- 
ducted widi about one-half the parents of the students 
who were interviewed. From this mass of material came 
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a number of generalizations concerning the readiness of 
current non-college-goers to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for further education being tendered them. 
The generalizations obviously do not apply to all stu- 
dents in all cities but they represent a kind of distillation 
of the many thousands of responses to the interviewers* 
questions. They are believed to have some importance 
as factors to be reckoned with in planning for the ex- 
pansion of post-secondary education. 

Going to college is clearly not the dream of the high 
school seniors who are now being deprived of the op- 
portunity as a result of their culturally pnd/or academ- 
ically disadvantaged backgrounds. Given completely 
free choice in saying what they would most like to do 
after high school, with no limits, a majority of the group 
would travel — around the world, to Florida, to Europe, 
to California — in connection with a job, in service, or on 
their own. Some simply had not thought about the ques- 
tion recently and could not formulate a quick response. 
Still others said that they would be doing exactly what 
they wanted to do, usually in a particular type of job. 
Only a few produced the perhaps anticipated answer of 
going to college or a university. In fact, in no part of the 
interviews did the students show signs of frustration, 
great disappointment, or bitterness over lack of oppor- 
tunity to attend college. For the most part these students 
accepted their fate as non-college-goers and plotted other 
courses of actions. 

The replies of the seniors might, in fact, be inter- 
preted as expressing a **Show me!** attitude about at- 
tending college. In other words, when opportunity to 
attend was dangled before them — at no cost to them, in 
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their home community, and with new types of programs 
— ^the response was often, “Well, maybe, if you offer 
the kind of course I want.” While many were apathetic 
about their futures with respect to both training and em- 
ployment, most of those who rejected college for them- 
selves had settled on other courses of action which would 
move them toward their goals. For the most part the 
seniors were anxious to enter full-time employment at 
what they hoped would be good wages, leaving training 
to be accomplished at night, on the job, or as part of 
apprenticeship programs. Many of the young women 
seemed to feel less hurried than the men to take jobs 
after graduation but, on the other hand, they were un- 
willing to spend time on college programs, preferring 
instead the business-secretarial “finishing” school. There 
was fairly high consensus that college is important for 
getting ahead in the world, that they needed some fur- 
ther training, and that they would probably look favor- 
ably upon the idea of enrolling for further occupational 
training if they could get the courses they vranted at a 
local community college, on their own terms. However, 
there was relatively little aggressive interest in what 
might be proposed. The students seemed almost to be 
conditioned to the notion that “college” was not for them, 
in any form and under any conditions. 

Many students confided to their interviewers that they 
were not “college material” and that they had found this 
out some time ago. Later they admitted that they could 
have done much better work in high school but saw no 
point in doing so since they were not going to college. 
Their responses tend to conjure up the image of a school 
counselor sorting out and labeling the young students as 
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they enter high school, some to bear the label, “college 
material, and the rest to remain anonymous in general 
studies and other programs leading nowhere in particu- 
lar. It was evident that the latter group had very little 
acquaintance with opportunities for post-secondary edu- 
cation which might be open to them in the community 
and agricultural and technical colleges. Their high school 
grades belied the native ability of many in the group 
who had not hit their stride until their senior year. This 
was particularly true among the young men. However, 
the early stigma of poor grades and the “non-college” 
label apparently led Aem to believe that opportunity for 
college as a regular student would be denied them, at 
least right after graduation from high school. 

*niere was considerable agreement that a college edu- 
cation is important if one is to get ahead in the world 
of employment, but that college was not very necessary 
for them, personally. Most of the students who were in- 
terviewed regarded their parents as supportive of their 
efforts to complete their education, both in high school 
and beyond. In relatively few instances did they report 
that their parents actively opposed the idea of their ob- 
taining education beyond hi^ school. The ability of the 
parents to assist them financially was probably limited 
in a majority of the cases interviewed but there also 
appeared to be some encouragement. The extensive in- 
formation about family characteristics obtained from 
both the students and their parents creates an impression 
of a low level of formal education completed by the par- 
ents, particularly the father; a high incidence of broken 
homes as a result of separation or desertion; large fam- 
ilies with rather uneven school attendance patterns on 
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the part of the siblings; and a great amount of variance 
in the family income of the students interviewed. In the 
large families there was often at least one older brother 
or sister who had attended college and/or one or two 
younger children who ought to go, according to the stu- 
dents who were interviewed. Many families included one 
or two high school dropouts among the older children 
but, on the whole, the level of education completed by 
the several children would undoubtedly be considerably 
hi^er than that of most parents. 

In each city a small group of seniors in the interview 
sample were seriously in need of help in making deci- 
sions about and plans for their future. They were of two 
types — ^the totally apathetic and undecided, and the un- 
realistic goal-seekers. The latter group included many 
young men expecting to enlist in the Air Force for train- 
ing as pilots or high level technicians, for which they 
had neither preparation nor aptitude; others with low 
normal intelligence expressing a strong preference for 
technician training in electronics or the communications 
field, generally; and still others, many of them women, 
with a commitment to teaching or nursing but with no 
sensible plan for arriving at their long-held goals. The 
apathetic may be most in need of help for the others 
will probably take some action to obtain gainful employ- 
ment, however incompatible with their ambitions. The 
draft may take care of those with no plans of any kind 
but the potential loss of talent is still great if they do 
not receive good counseling and training in the service. 

Finally, a generalization which will surprise no one 
is that the young people and their parents are woefully 
unaware of their local community colleges — opportuni- 
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I ties, purposes, sources of support, costs to the student, 

! and the services which are or should be offered by a 

I truly comprehensive institution. The lack of information 

I evinced by the students and their parents is undoubtedly 

j a reflection of the information and attitudes held by the 

I high school counselors, most of whom have had little 

I direct experience with community colleges. It may also 

be a reflection of less than aggressive community college 
I leadership in communicating and interpreting its roles 

I and functions to the public. Many students interviewed 

j professed to have no information of any kind about their 

i local college, except perhaps its location. Others recited 

I erroneous information about its major purposes (e.g., 

to prepare students to transfer to senior colleges) and 
I about costs to the student (e.g., $3,000 per year). Most 

j common of all was the perception of vast numbers of 

[ seniors that the community colleges were established to 

I serve students who do not qualify for admission to four- 

i year colleges as freshmen or who cannot afford to attend 

I a four-year college, or both. This image of the commu- 

I nity college might have been predicted for other states 

I where it does indeed accommodate these two types of 

I students. However, the young people and their parents 

did not know that the image is a false one for the New 
York State colleges which admit only the able students 
to their technician and liberal arts programs and which 
charge tuition. Despite their perception of the commu- 
nity college as a refuge for students who do not qualify 
for admission elsewhere, many of the students who were 
interviewed voiced the opinion that the local college 
should be far more flexible in its admission standards, 
particularly in giving a “second chance” to students with 
poor high school records. 
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I Expectations of the Seniors 

i Some plan of action for the year after graduation was 

1 given by aU but a few of the seniors who were mter- 

[ viewed. Most who planned to work had a fairly definite 

i idea of the kind of job they would obtain and a large 

1 number already had secured firm offers of emplo^mt. 

f Slightly less than half the boys expected to seek full-time 

jobs on other than an interim basis while waiting to enter 
I the Armed Forces. Those in the latter category expected 

i *at they might encounter some difficulty in employment 

i but, on the whole, the seniors anticipated no problems 

i in finding their first jobs after high school. Nearly one- 

f third of the male seniors expected to go into the military 

I service directly from high school, or as soon as they 

! reached 18 years of age. Most seemed to view their serv- 

ice obligation as an opportunity to obtain the sp«ialii«d 
occupational training they desired and also, judging 
1 from other interview responses, as an opportunity to 

leave home and travel. Electronics and mechanics were 
I the preferred fields for ttaining while in service, al- 

I though a sizeable group expected to seA trainmg m data 

I processing, some phase of transportation, or another as- 

[ pect of logistics. As was pointed out earlier, a large 

number of the potential recruits appeared to be unreal- 
istic about their aptitudes and prior achievement in ex- 
pressing their preferences for specialized training in 
service. In some cases it is doubtful whether the branch 
of service of their choice would in fact accept them be- 
cause of their low potential for training. Relatively few 
I expected to seek Army training; the preferred branch 

I for most was the Air Force. 
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About 20 per cent of the males expected to seek some 
type of further education after high school, as an alter- 
native to employment and military service. Business or, 
more specifically, IBM training was the choice of the 
largest number. Their intent was to enter the job market 
at a level somewhat above the minimally skilled clerk 
with only high school training in business. Aspirations 
ranged from key punch operator to computer program- 
mer and accountant. Post-graduate courses in the high 
school were the choice of still another sizeable group, 
either in an attempt to qualify once more for college or 
to obtain training they did not have time for previously. 
Small groups of boys expected to obtain training as 
barbers, auto mechanics, draftsmen, policemen, and ap- 
prentices in various union programs. On-the-job training 
was both the expectation and the preference of most of 
those who did not plan to enter the Armed Forces after 
high school. A smaller number expected to carry a day- 
time job and take night courses, typically in some aspect 
of business or commerce, to improve their employability. 
As would be expected, a large number hoped eventually 
to enter a vastly different field of employment than the 
one in which they expected to find work right after high 
school. Some phase of commercial art was the choice of 
a surprisingly large number of both boys and girls, 
many of whom had taken considerable coursework in art 
in high school. Another popular goal for eventual em- 
ployment, after additional training, was in the field of 
electronics. It might be questioned whether the commit- 
ment to electronics was a real one, at a time when these 
young men were expecting to enter emplbyttient as clerks, 
machine operators, and construction workers, or whether 
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they had been attracted by the publicity now being given 
the field. As noted previously, few appeared to have high 
school and test records which would make them suitable 
candidates for training as electronics technicians, even 
gf(0i> considerable remediation in mathematics and sci- 
ence. 

Almost without exception, the senior girls expected to 
take jobs or seek further education after graduation 
from high school. Some mentioned marriage as a promi- 
nent factor in their planning for the immediate future 
but none answered the opening interview question 
“What do you expect to be doing after you graduate 
from high school?” — by saying that they planned to 
marry. Although most expected to be married within a 
few years, they appeared to be scarcely less concerned 
than the boys about their plans for employment and 
further training. Three-fourths of the girls expected to 
enter employment after high school graduation and the 
remainder planned to seek some further training. A few 
expressed interest in vista or another volunteer program, 
or in one of the women’s branches of the Armed Forces. 
Most of the girls planning to continue their education 
expected to do so in business schools, so as to secure 
good job placement as a secretary. Some sought training 
in other business skills, e.g., bookkeeping, office ma- 
chines, data processing, or receptionist. When asked if 
they would prefer a collegiate course which would give 
them the same type of preparation in a different setting, 
most expressed satisfaction with the plans they had al- 
ready made. Small groups of senior girls expected to 
seek training as airline stewardesses, beauticians, nurses 
or nurse aides, or in a trade such as dressmaking. Nearly 
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one-half the girls had been employed while going to high 
school, most of them in jobs other than babysitting or 
vacation work. Some held part-time office jobs which 
would lead to regular employment after graduation. 
Others worked as sales clerks, cashiers, waitresses, and 
aides of various types, in jobs which paid them modest 
sums of money for their own use. 

After initial questioning about their plans for the year 
after high school and their reasons for not attending col- 
lege, the seniors were confronted with specific proposals 
for offering post-secondary training under the auspices 
of the local community college (or elsewhere, if the stu- 
dent reacted negatively to the idea of college). Nearly 
one-fourth of the seniors, including some who expected 
to need further job training in connection with their em- 
ployment, rejected the offer outright. Tho percentage of 
girL who had no interest in the offer was somewhat 
higher than ti^at found for the boys since many of the 
girls had specific secretarial skills which were quite ade- 
quate for employment before marriage. Among those 
who expressed some interest in new types of programs, 
the two areas of employment attractive to the largest- 
numbers of senior boys were the repair or servicing busi- 
ness and the construction or building industry. Others 
which were found to have high appeal are civil service 
(government at the local, state, or federal level), manu- 
facturing, retail or wholesale business, and transporta- 
tion. Girls were strongly attracted to advanced training 
for office jobs under civil service and, to a lesser extent, 
for jobs in finance, insurance, or real estate. Two major 
patterns of interest could be identified among the boys, 
The first involved outdoor work (or work free from the 
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confines of office routine), somewhat independently, 
using their own initiative and craft*type skills, and per* 
haps, eventually, establishing their own small business. 
The other common pattern of interest might be charac* 
terized as the seeking of security and regularity in work* 
ing conditions, with established lines of upgrading and 
promotion, in a large company or as part of a large staff 
of employees. Seniors with the latter type of interests 
and values wanted training for skilled employment in 
business or government; those with the former tended 
to want to develop skills which they could use in the 
repair or servicing business or in the construction or 
building industry. This is obvioudy an overly simplified 
statement of the factors in employment which the senior 
boys said were very important to them. However, the 
factors may prove useful in attempting to develop edu- 
cational opportunities for the type of youth who was in* 
terviewed. 

Seniors who expressed some interest in availing them- 
selves of whatever type of opportunity might be offered 
were asked specific questions about the conditions under 
which programs should be offered. Few objected to tak- 
ing training under the auspices of the local community 
college, rather than a business or trade school, provided 
they would not be required to enroll in. general educa- 
tion courses unrelated to the training they sought, e.g., 
history and literature. They expressed a strong prefer- 
ence for work-study programs, over full-time study as 
a day student. As was noted earlier, most of the boys and 
nearly half the girls were already employed on a part- 
time basis and they were quite unwilling to give up the 
income to which they had become accustomed. Many 
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were contributing money to their families for room ami 
board, as well as buying their own clothes and paying 
for their own personal expenses. Some preferred to find 
their own employment while studying on a part-time 
basis. Others responded with some enthusiasm to the pro- 
posal that they work under the general supervision of 
the college. The boys were generally agreed that they 
could remain at home with their family while continuing 
their education, although some indicated a need for con- 
tributing something to the family income during this 
time (as many had been doing in high school). The girls, 
on the other hand, expressed a strong preference for 
going away from home for their post-secondary training. 
However, the latter appeared to be a personal desire, 
rather than a necessity from the standpoint of profiting 
from the instruction. The students were also asked how 
they would feel about borrowing, at a low interest rate, 
money they would not be required to repay until they 
finished their programs. The reaction was generally non- 
commital and at times even negative, particularly among 
the girls. The seniors strongly favored a combined pro- 
gram of study and employment in preference to borrow- 
ing to undertake fuU-timi? study, although the work-study 
program would delay their entrance into full-time em- 
ployment. 

The student interview data contain many suggestions, 
cautions, and preferences which need to be considered 
in developing new educational opportunities under State 
University auspices. Emphasis in the manpower training 
programs has been on job vacancies and training needs. 
The needs and interests of the young people who are 
expected to enroll have had a subordinate role in pro- 
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gram development. Their needs should be recognized 
clearly in the planning of new types of programs in the 
community colleges, although care must be exercised 
that programs are not developed for which no job vacan- 
cies exist. Tbe effective starting point of these new pro- 
grams should be the characteristics and needs of the 
young people to be served. 



Out-of -School Youth Speaks 

Interviews were conducted with small samples of recent 
high school graduates in the upstate cities, to assess their 
interest in obtaining further training under community 
college auspices. The samples were drawn from the ros- 
ters of graduates in 1965. This was done by telephoning 
the homes to locate those who were available for inter- 
viewing but not in full-time college attendance. Only u 
small number of the graduates who could be contacted 
were idle, i.e., unemployed, not in school or other train- , 
ing, nor in service (or waiting for induction). About 80 
per cent of those interviewed were employed full-time in 
their hometowns or nearby communities. With the excep- 
tion of a few who were on leave from the Armed Forces 
when the interviews took place, the remaining 20 per 
cent were enrolled in non-collegiate programs at the post- 
secondary level, some as post-graduate students in the 
local high school. The latter group included some who 
were trying to establish eligibility for college admission 
by taking required preparatory courses or improving 
their grades. Others were enrolled in occupational 
ccmrses which they had been unable to take before grad- 
u^on because of other requirements they had to satisfy 
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in order to receive their diploma. Most of the graduates 
who were not in high school programs were enrolled in 
some type of business school or institute, with which they 
expressed general satisfaction as an alternative to col- 
lege training. 

The need for some tjrpe of further occupational train- 
ing was felt much more keenly by the recent graduates 
who were employed than by the high school seniors, 
although both groups gave lip service to the need. How- 
ever, two disinterested sub-groups were identified in the 
sample of graduates, neither of which would appear to 
produce good candidates for new types of programs. 
Young women with immediate plans for marriage and 
homemaking constituted the first group. They expressed 
satisfaction with their present level of employment, which 
they expected to be terminal, while voicing some remote 
interest in refresher courses some years hence if they 
were to re-enter the labor market. The second group was 
composed of graduates planning to work for only one 
or two years before undertaking full-time study in a 
regular college program or specialized school. Their 
plans were well laid and progress toward their goals was 
satisfactory when the interviewing took place, some eight 
to ten months after high school graduation. 

Those graduates whose need for further education is 
the legitimate concern of the State University also tended 
to fall into two categories — those who were ready for 
advancement, improvement, or upgrading in the occupa- 
tion they embarked upon after high school, and those 
with strdhg motivation to obtain training in a field other 
than the one in which they accepted employment after 
hi^ school. On the basis of the interview data alone, it 
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is difficult to know whether the graduates seeking re- 
training would be well advised to do so since their goals 
were in many cases vastly different from those to which 
their current employment would lead them. On the other 
hand, evidence seems to point to the likelihood of many 
being seriously under-employed in the future unless they 
are retrained in line with their potential without further 
delay. The problem of optimum (or maximum) utiliza- 
tion of talent comes into focus in the interviews with 
the graduates, many of whom are headed for long-term 
employment which is far below their probable potential, 
while others are laboring with very unrealistic aspira- 
tions for advancement. The current failure of many col- 
leges to give a second chance to high school graduates 
with good potential but poor grades is reflected in the 
interview data obtained from some of the recent grad- 
uates. The training needs of those who are recently l)ut 
suitably employed are much easier to meet than those 
who want to change fields. However, the assumption can- 
not be made that either group of recent graduates would 
be available for full-time study or training, even if pro- 
vision were made for stipends or liberal loans. There is 
a serious problem of determining what can best be done 
on the job, by the employer, and what types of training 
and supporting courses should be offered under college 
or other educational auspices. Recent graduates with 
one or two years of work experience appear to provide 
an excellent pool of potential students for occupational 
training but their testimony points up their need for 
continued occupational counseling as they undertake 
training, and for a great amount of flexibility in pro- 
gramming as training opportunities are established. 
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The Parents Speak Out 

The heterogeneity of family characteristics in the inter- 
view sample of students is clearly reflected in the re- 
sponses given by their parents to questions about edu- 
cation and college attendance. The modal parent who 
was interviewed had completed less than a high school 
education, was a first generation citizen of this country 
(or foreign horn), had a large number of children 
(among whom the interviewed student was often a mid- 
dle child), and earned what is regarded as a sub-stand- 
ard income. However, a second type of parent who ap- 
peared with some regularity in the interview sample had 
some college or advanced business training and was 
employed in a managerial or professional capacity. In 
the latter instance, the interviewed student had clearly 
rejected the values of the parent and rebelled against the 
kind of education the parent proposed for him, often 
despite quite high native ability. There was little inci- 
dence in the study of educated parents who had com- 
pelled their youngsters with poor potential to lyepare 
for college, since the interviewing plan tended to exclude 
such students. Instead, some parents were interviewed 
who were quite properly concerned about the needs of 
their “talented but misguided” youngsters who had re- 
jected a traditional college education. There appear to 
be few in thr ^anks of the high school seniors with high 
potential but 'ow achievement, poor preparation, and 
little present motivation for college who are being forced 
to conform to their parents’ expectations. Since this is so, 
there is a compelling need for provision of upward mo- 
bility — in terms of education and related employment-— 
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iri the poBl-secoiidury programs whieh are to l»e eBlah* 
liBhed. 

Well*educated and poorly educated parents both 
voiced the opinion that they tried to leave important de- 
cisions about education beyond the high school to their 
youngsters as they approached graduation. Their fre- 
quent comment was that they would support a decision 
to attend college in every way possible hut would not 
exercise undue influence in this direction. Their support 
and encouragement appeared to be genuine and reason- 
able. However, they would not try to provide money for 
college unless their son or daughter was truly interested 
in a college program and had demonstrated his or her 
willingness to do whatever is required of a good student. 
One could infer from the records that some parents may 
have taken too punitive an attitude toward their young- 
sters in judging them not to be **college material.’’ Many 
expressed a strong desire for closer contact with the high 
school counselors and teachers to be a better judge of 
their children’s achievement in relation to their potential 
and to the elfort they were putting forth. They voiced 
little understanding of the requirements or programs of 
the local community college and apparently had never 
considered it seriously as an appropriate opportunity for 
their youngsters, particularly as an alternative to a four- 
year institution. While approving in general the notion 
of a comprehensive community college when it was ex- 
plained to them, the parents had proposals of their own 
for expanding opportunity. 

Parents with little formal education tended to favor 
the establishment of **trade schools” for their children 
who were ill suited for existing college programs he- 



cause of their ability or interest. They had a rather fixed 
image of what a college should be and seemed unable 
to expand it to include occupational training below the 
technical-professional level. This was consistent with 
their frequently voiced conclusion (bordering on the 
clichd') that their child was not college material and 
could better profit from instruction given under other 
auspices, perhaps in connection with employment. De- 
spite their denial of influence on their child’s decision 
about college, a number of parents with limited educa- 
tion had made specific arrangements for the employment 
and/or training of their sons after graduation, e.g., in 
the company where the father was employed, in the fam- 
ily business, or in a union training or apprenticeship 
program. Parents who had attended college themselves 
tended to propose a somewhat greater (or different) ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity than is anticipated 
at present. Specifically, they suggested a vastly expanded 
community college to meet current needs, which would 
offer baccalaureate as well as associate degree programs. 
Greater flexibility in admissions standards was proposed 
by many who believed that the two-year colleges now 
require a rigid pattern of academic preparation for ad- 
mission, as well as high grades and test scores. They 
were less favorably impressed by the “trade school” ap- 
proach to the expansion of opportunity than by the ex- 
tension of present programs and services. Both groups 
voiced faith in the ability of most of their sons and 
daughters to be successful in whatever they attempted, 
despite their present inability to continue their education. 

There were, of course, pockets of resistance among 
the parents interviewed and among the countless people 
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who refused to be interviewed. However, parents who 
would not support the attempts of their children to ob- 
tain further education were in the minority among those 
who participated in the study. In any event, the need is 
evident for information about present and future oppor- 
tunities for use by high school students, graduates, par- 
ents, counselors, teachers, and interested citizens. 
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6. What do the Colleges Say? 

Introduction 

The means which will be employed to extend oppoituni* 
ties for post«secondary education to an ever increasing 
percentage of youth will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the vision and creativity of the existing institutions, 
and upon their willingness to shed conformity and ster- 
eotyped approaches to programming. In question is their 
viability, on the one hand, and their attitudes on the 
other. Boards of trustees, the administration, and the 
faculty will all participate in one way or another in the 
decision to grow in size, to expand programs, and to 
open the door to young people who are now declared in- 
eligible or unqualified for college training. The power 
of the legislature to mandate new programs and services 
is not ruled out, nor is the authority of the boards re- 
sponsible for state-wide coordination of higher educa- 
tion. However, unless there is a genuine acceptance of 
the expanded functions by the colleges, particularly by 
the faculty members, success will be elusive. 

Among the several types of collegiate institutions 
which operate within the State University of New York, 
the two-year colleges — the agricultural and technical 
colleges and the newer community colleges — appear to 
be the most suitable types to take on the vast assignment 
of providing appropriate educational opportunities for 
youth who do not now have the opportunity to attend 
college. Such an assignment involves both open-door ad- 
missions and new types of curricula, as well as improved 

, counseling and innovative mediods of instruction. It is 
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possible for colleges to adopt a policy of open-door ad- 
missions while refusing to devise new, more appropriate 
programs for the additional student groups to be served. 
It is even more likely that some colleges might admit all 
applicants and add curricula but fail to improve the 
counseling which is essential if students are to find the 
programs in which they can succeed, i.e., to “become all 
they are capable of being.” Scarcely less important is 
the character of instruction offered, particularly as num- 
bers of students increase. The lecture-recitation method 
is relatively inexpensive, administratively efficient, and 
tempting as numbers of students multiply faster than 
available faculty to teach them. The newer instructional 
media are time-consuming at the start, and demand new 
skills and energy to be really effective. However, any 
major effort to expand post-secondary educational op- 
portunity must include all four elements — open admis- 
sions, new types of programs, improved counseling, and 
more effective instructional methods. 

The development of the public two-year colleges in 
New York State has been quite different from that in 
most other siates, in te..ns of students to be served, em- 
phasis in curriculum, and administration and control. It 
may suffice to observe that the State University colleges 
have built their good reputations on high quality tech- 
nological curricula leading to the associate degree, and 
that they may be reluctant to admit students and/or to 
add programs which could in any«way detract from this 
reputation. The image of a community college, in the 
eyes of its leaders, almost always includes the qualifying 
term, ^^comprehensive.” While many institutions still fall 
short of offering truly comprehensive programs, the in- 
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tent is real, and so is their willingness to give all high 
school graduates a chance to try whatever programs are 
offered. In New York State, at least a tacit assumption 
is made that admission should be granted only to those 
properly qualified applicants who have a high probabil* 
ity of succeeding in degree programs in either the tech* 
nologies or the liberal arts. One of the goals of the 
research phase of the study has been to find out how 
prevalent the assumption is among the faculty, adminis* 
tration, and trustees of the colleges, and the likelihood 
that change could take place. 

The Research Endeavor 

Only one aspect of the capability of the two*year col* 
leges to respond to the needs for increased educational 
opportunity could be tested in the present study. The re* 
search entailed an assessment of the attitudes and opin* 
ions of the people who make and carry out educational 
policy. For the present, at least, the assumption will be 
made that the public two*year colleges of State Univer* 
sity could be the kind of viable institution which is 
needed if New York is to fulfill its commitment to uni* 
versal opportunity for post*secondary education. How* 
ever, the validity of the assumption depends heavily 
upon having personnel in the colleges who have such a 
commitment to serving youth, and who can be persuaded 
to take actions consonant with such a commitment. 

A questionnaire was devised for use with the trustees, 
administrators, and faculty members of the local col* 
leges, to obtain two types of attitudinul information, (1) 
perceptions of the extent to which the local college is 
now offering certain programs and services and desired 
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priorities in adding new ones, and (2) opinions con- 
cerning purposes and functions, students, programs, and 
services of public two-year colleges, generally. 

Certain biographical information was also solicited 
from the faculty members which could be related to their 
expressed attitudes, e.g., teaching field, highest degree 
held, and teaching experience at various levels. Part of 
a questionnaire which was devised for a national junior 
college study now in progress was used as a model for 
the present instrument, in order to make comparisons 
between the attitudes of persons associated with State 
University colleges and those in the national study.®® 

The questionnaire was mailed in December, 1965, to 
all members of local boards of trustees (or council mem- ‘ 
hers, in the case of the agricultural and technical col- 
leges), major administrators, and a 10 per cent random 
sample of full-time faculty members.®^ A direct mailing 
was made to individuals, with the request that they ex- 
press their own personal opinions, anonymously, and 
return the questionnaire to the Study Office in a pre- 
addressed envelope. However, the questionnaire forms 
were coded in order to make it possible to distinguish 
among types of two-year colleges (agricultural and tech- 
nical, and urban and non-urban community colleges) 
and among groups of respondents (trustees, administra- 
tors, and faculty members). One additional request for 
cooperation in completing the questionnaire was made 



56. Data from the national study are not yet available for comparison. 
The study is being conducted by Leland L. Medsker and Thomas M. Shay 
at the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Publication is scheduled for 1967. 

57. Faculty rosters were obtained for the 1965-1966 academic year in 
prder to insure the inclusion of new faculty members in the sample. 
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by means of an appeal to each college president to issue 
a general reminder to his faculty, staff, and trustees. 

The Colleges Speak 

Individual, personal, anonymous opinions about the role 
and functions of the two*year colleges were sought by 
means of the questionnaire but the returns were often 
accompanied by signed statements in which the respond* 
ents elaborated upon their brief questionnaire responses. 
In still other instances, trustees and administrators re* 
turned incomplete questionnaires with the notation that 
they “agreed with \diatever the president (or chairman 
of the board) said” or that a group response was being 
submitted for the several administrators at a particular 
college. Some trustees professed to have no useful in* 
formation or opinions about their college, on the grounds 
that they had been recently appointed or supported the 
college president with no reservations. 

Despite these variant returns, a vast body of attitu* 
dinal data was obtained, from, the trustees, administra* 
tors, and faculty who were questioned. The M two*year 
colleges were grouped according to type and location, 
although differences among colleges within the various 
groups were expected. The grouping which appeared to 
be most likely to yield homogeneous findings is the fol- 
lowing: the six agricultural and technical colleges, the 
six community colleges in New York City and the Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology, the six New York metro- 
politan area colleges, the community colleges in the large 
upstate cities (including Niagara County Community Col- 
lege) , and the remaining nine community colleges, which 
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are for the most part in non-urban areas. The council 
members of the agricultural and technical colleges 
showed the least amount of interest in the inquiry, judg- 
ing from the low level of response by the group. Two 
reasons may be offered to explain their poor response. 
First, the frame of reference for the questionnaire was 
the community college, althou^ it was explained in the 
instructions that the statements were intended to refer to 
both types of public two-year colleges. Then, the feeling 
has been expressed informally by some council members 
that they really have little or no influence on policy- 
making or planning at their local colleges which are, of 
course. State institutions. 

The second group with roiatively low interest in the 
questionnaire inquiry was composed of the trustees from 
the non-urban community colleges. Since the focus of 
the study is on the urban colleges in the large cities, the 
failure of the trustees of the other colleges to respond 
in large numbers is not alarming. Furthermore, their 
relatively disinterested response was not a reflection of 
the attitudes of Ae faculty members and administrators 
in the non-urban colleges. While the trustee response was 
uneven, staff members from both types of colleges, in 
all geographic areas, participated in about equal num- 
bers in the study.®® 

The administrative group included the president or 
dean-in-charge of each college and, in addition, Ae chief 
academic oflicers, the dean of students, the director of 
admissions, and major division heads. Questionnaires 



S8. Members of the New York City Board of Higher Education and the 
State University Beard of Trustees were not polled since their views on 
the subjects covered in the questionnaire are a matter of public record. 
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were sent to e 10 per cent random sample of the full- 
time faculty with academic rank, including those who 
were newly appointed for the Fall 1965 term. 

Opiniom Concerning Two-Year Colleges 

Ten broad statements about the role, scope, programs, 
and student body of the two-year colleges were formu- 
lated which were intended to evoke generalized attitudes 
toward the public two-year colleges in New York State. 
In a sense, a number of the statements are fundamental 
beliefs to which graduate students in the field of junior 
college education might be expected to react almost auto- 
matically. To tbs unintiated, the statements tend to rep- 
resent issues or problems confronting those who are 
committed to the expansion of higher education and the 
development of two-year colleges, in particular.*® A con- 
siderable amount of interviewing of college personnel 
and board members took place both before and some 
time after the questionnaire inquiry. Some interviewing 
took place on the campus of selected colleges; other in- 
formation was obtained during informal discussions at 
regional and state-wide meetings. 

Among the trustees and council members jbere was 
strong consensus with respect to four of the ten state- 
ments, strong disagreement within the group' wim respect 
to three statements, and moderate consensus with respect 
to three. The trustees were almost unanimous in their 
rejection of the following statement: 

59. Respondents were asked merely to agree or disagree with each 
statement. The instructions did not, of course, preclude the use of a ques* 
tion mark to indicate uncertainty or the omission of a response. Some 
respondents took the initiative in editing certain statements in such a 
way that they could signify their agreement in principle^ 
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Liberal arts trai^fer programs and career program leading 
direcdy to em pl oyment cannot be offered successfully in the 
a flme two*year college. There should he s^arate institutions for 
each type of program. 

They were equally strong in their support of the state- 
ment that hi^ school graduates should have some op- 
portunity for higher education without regard to their 
ability to pay. However, some indicated that they were 
reluctant to have the statement apply to “all” graduates 
and others substituted the adjective “further” for “high- 
er” as a qualifier for post-secondary education. The trus- 
tees were also in quite strong agreement that opportunity 
should not be denied on tte basis of the high school 
graduate’s interest (or lack of it) in “the traditional aca- 
demic subjects whi(^ comprise the curriculuin of a four- 
year college.” They were less inclined to disregard the 
nature of the high school courses which the graduates 
had taken. There was very strong agreement with the 
statement — ^perhaps arrived at too lightly — ^that not all 
graduates who attend college should do so immediately 
after high school and, furthermore, that provision should 
be made for those who decide to enter at a later date. 
The first part of the statement received strong support in 
certain edited responses, while the claim was made that 
there is now adequate provision for !he older college 
entrant. 

The fourth statement about which there was strong 
consensus concerns program. A large majority of the 
trustees rejected the rather simple statement, “The main 
emphasis in the two-year colleges should be on occupa- 
tional education.” As might be expected, some of the 
council members from the agricultural and technical 
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colleges agreed with the statement but an equal number 
disagreed with it, and only a few trustees from the com- 
munity colleges endorsed it. The use of the term “occu-? 
pational education” disturbed some trustees who have 
been accustomed to the terms, “technical” and “voca- 
tional,” to which they attach certain values. 

One of die most important findings of the question- 
naire inquiry involves the problem of admissions. There 
was consensus concerning the major admissions state- 
ment only among the agricultural and technical council 
members, who all agreed with it. The questionnaire state- 
ment reads as follows; 

Two-year colleges should admit only those persons who, on the 
basis of tests and past performance, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in the program they choose. 

Some trustee respondents agreed in principle but pointed 
out that tests now in use do not predict accurately how 
well a student will achieve in college. Others recognized 
the need for better counseling as an adjunct to admis- 
sions procedures. The many editorial comments made by 
die trustees imply a lack of clarity in their diinking 
about die problem of admissions and a reluctance, at 
least at present, to support die idea of open-door admis- 
sions. Bodi the composite opinions expressed and the 
editorial comments lead to the conclusion that the trus- 
tees and council members are earnest in their desire to 
create appropriate educational opportunities at die post- 
secondary levjel for all (or at least most) high school 
graduates, but they are quite uncertain about die role 
dieir own colleges should play in doing so. 

A second statement about which consensus is lacking 
is a simple one concerning program, namely, that there 
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should be separate general education programs for stu> 
dents in terminal career programs arid for those who 
intend to transfer to a four*year institution. In each trus* 
tee group, more respondents agreed with the statement 
than disagreed. There were few comments un the state* 
ment, from which fact the inference might be drawn that 
the respondents have given little thought to the matter 
and may be uninformed about present practice at their 
colleges. The third statement whidh evoked disagreement 
among the trustees concerned the role of the four-year 
institutions in determining the programs of the two-year 
colleges. A majority of die trustees disagreed with the 
statement that the senior colleges had been playing too 
large a role but in each group a sizeable number agreed 
with it. There was little elaboration of responses to this 
questionnaire item, except for an occasional terse com- 
ment to the 'effect that the trustee perceived that the 
senior institutions were playing much too strong a role. 

In the remaining areas, die trustees tended to give the 
“good” responses, i.e., to agree with the strong positive 
statements about the necessity to provide additional op- 
portunity — ^whether in existing two-year colleges or in 
new types of institutions — and about the optimal role of 
the community college in extending and expanding edu- 
cational opportunity. 

There was a strong consensus among the presidents on 
a larger niunber of statements than among the trustees 
but they, too, disagreed among themselves with respect 
to two statements. As a group, the presidents were, equally 
divided on the question of approval of the statement 
on selective admissions by the two-year colleges. A simi- 
lar division was found for the statement concerning the 
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influencd of the senior institutions on program develop- 
ment in the two-year colleges. There was no apparent 
alignment of the presidents with respect to these contro- 
versial statements, i.e., there was disagreement among 
the presidents of the agricultural and technical colleges 
as well as the community colleges. Somewhat less than 
total agreement was also found in the responses of the 
presidents to the statements concerning the need for two 
general education programs, their desired emphasis on 
occupational education, and a global description of the 
two-year college as a viable, sometimes unconventional 
institution. 

Other administrators of the two-year colleges displayed 
a lack of consensus about certain statements which was 
like diat found for the trustees and the presidents — about 
admissions, general education for different types of stu- 
dents, and influence of senior institutions. They also 
shared with the other groups of respondents very strong 
support for the statements that opportuiJty for higher 
education should not be subject to this student’s ability 
tc pay and that not all students who attend college should 
do so immediately after high school. They also professed 
a solid rejection of the suggestion that liberal arts and 
career programs cannot be offered successfully in the 
same two-year college. The administrators also voiced 
strong approval of the following, rather global state- 
ments about the two-year college: 

The two-year colleges should offer a flexible program which 
can be adjusted to the needs of society, unhampered by con- 
ventional notions of what constitutes higher education. 

The diverse needs of high school graduates for further educa- 
tion can be met most effectivdy and economically in compre- 
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hensive community coUeges, locaUy controlled but with gen- 
erous state support. 

The agricultural and technical colleges were blanketed 
into the second statement by a number of respondents, 
as a special kind of community college. The administra- 
tors thus appeared to be a little less conservative thsi^ n 
their presidents and boards of trustees in professing 
Aeir belief in the two-year college as the best type of 
institution to respond to the increasing needs of society 
for educational opportunity beyond high school. 

The faculty respondents to the questionnaire represent 
a much more heterogeneous group than either the trus- 
tees or the administrators. They varied widely in age, 
teaching field, amount and type of experience in tWo- 
year' colleges, employment experience in addition to 
teaching, and formal education.*® As was true of the 
other groups, the faculty* were in wholehearted agree- 
ment with the statements about opport uni ty for higher 
education Without respect to ability to pay for it, post- 
ponement of college for some high school graduates who 
will attend eventually (and the need for making provi- 
sion for late attenders), and the offering of both liberal 
arts and career programs in one institution. They also 
resembled the other groups in their lack of consensus 
concerning admissions, the role of senior institutions, 
and the need for separate general education programs 
for liberal arts-transfer and career students. They also 

60. An analysis of the relationship between these factors and the atti- 
tudes expressed is beyond the scope of the present report. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the faculties in most of the two-year colleges 
exhibited considerable variability as a natural function of the diverse 
associgte degree programs now being offered. A gross analysis of re- 
sponses is thus not entirely inappropriate at this point. 
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disagreed among themselves concerning the following 
statement: 

All high school graduates have some potential for further edu- 
cation although they differ in their motivation and readiness 
for college at the time of graduation from high, school, as well 
as in their special aptitudes and achievement. 

A majority of the faculty in each sub-group of two-year 
colleges agreed with the statement but a substantial num- 
ber disagreed. A comparison of the characteristics of 
those who agreed and disagreed with the statement 
showed no major differences between the two groups. 
Both included about the same proportions of men and 
women, young and old, liberal arts and technology pro- 
fessors, former secondary school teachers, and men with 
experience in business and industry. Selected comments 
by respondents who disagreed with the statement that all 
graduates have, some potential for further education may 
serve to characterize the group more aptly than their 
measurable characteristics. 

Community college should be what the name implies — a college 
or higher branch of learning . . . care should be taken that 
it does not lose by being a “catchall” for everything. (Woman 
professor of social studies, secondary school and other teaching 
experience) 

... vocational objectives do not mix well with collegiate ob- 
jectives. Let’s keep our New York colleges “collegiate” in every 
sense. (Male professor of chemistry, college teaching and em- 
ployment experience for many years) 

. . . disagreement is in your tenn for “further education.” I 
am equally disheartened at the extreme idea that everyone 
should go to college, or the untrainables are not the responsi- 
bility of educators. If you -do not mean that training should be 
offered all high school graduates, then I must rephrase my 
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answer to agreement. (Male professor of speech, teaching ex- 
perience in two- and four-year colleges) 

From these and other comments it is quite clear that fac- 
ulty members who disagree with the statement that all 
hi^ school graduates have some potential for further 
education are saying in effect that they do not want their 
college to open its doors to all high school graduates 
and, furthermore, that certain types of post-secondary 
education are better described as training which should 
be offered under non-collegiate auspices. 

The opinion data from the various sub-groups are at 
times contradictory, occasionally discouraging as the 
task is faced of fulfilling the State’s commitment to uni- 
versal opportunity, but on the whole promising. Areas 
of considerable disagreement among groups could be in- 
terpreted as priorities for in-service education by the 
opinion-makers. There is strength in the areas of agree- 
ment — on serving (not denying) youth with variant pat- 
terns of high school achievement, on continuing the fight 
against the financial barrier to college, and on preserv- 
ing the comprehensive-type college with both liberal arts 
transfer and career programs. It is apparent that there 
would be strong resistance from sub-groups to the im- 
position of what is now regarded as vocational training 
programs on the colleges, or to an insistence upon open- 
door admissions. It is equally clear that much work 
needs to be done to clarify thinking concerning the role 
of the secondary school in providing vocational educa- 
tion to out-of-school youth. There is evidence that great- 
est resistance to change as the downward expansion of 
opportunity may come from some individual faculty 
members who are articulate and firm in their opinions 
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about their colleges. These are often the real leaders and 
opinion molders on their campuses and they are now be- 
ginning to be heard in state-wide groups dealing with 
educational policy matters. The common points of agree- 
ment in the several groups queried are indeed a strength. 
The many thoughtful statements which accompanied the 
questionnaires are tangible evidence that some commu- 
nity college people in New York State are thinking seri- 
ously about the issues involving the expansion of oppor- 
tunity. The need for help on the part of many thoughtful 
respondents is evident in their testimony. 

What Should Come Next 

A major portion of the questionnaire dealt with the per- 
ceptions of the trustees, administrators, and faculty mem- 
bers concerning programs and services now offered by 
their colleges and the priority they would assign to vari- 
ous new types of programming. Respondents were asked 
to say whether, in their opinion, each of 25 different pro- 
grams was fully implemented, somewhat developed, or 
not offered at all at present. For programs in the latter 
category, a judgment was sought concerning the priority 
which should be given in adding them — “high,” “some,” 
or “none.” Many respondent^ exercised their right to 
give information which was not called for, e.g., existing 
programs which they thought should be developed more 
completely and others which they would like to see de- 
emphasised or abolished. Others noted that a number of 
the suggested programs are currently offered by the eve- 
ning division, which they thought in many cases was 
more appropriate than as part of the regular day offer- 
ings. 
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The findings which are prohahly of greatest interest 
are those which show the directions in which the colleges 
would like to expand and, hy implication, the programs 
and functions which they tend to reject. The six major 
groupings of programs are: 

1. Transfer programs: the first two years of the bac- 
calaureate degree program for students who plan to trans- 
fer to four-year institutions or professional schools. 

2. Career programs: occupational training for col- 
lege-age youth, including associate degree programs in 
the various technologies and non-degree programs which 
would he two years or less in length. 

3. Salvage or remedial programs: for high school 
graduates who do not now qualify for admission, for 
older high school dropouts with potential for college, and 
for dropouts from four-year institutions who were unsuc- 
cessful in baccalaureate level programs. 

4. General studies programs: for students who plan 
neither to transfer nor to seek employment at the tech- 
nician or skilled craftsman level, and/or for freshmen 
who have no firm career plans when they graduate from 
high school. 

5. Special programs for out-of-school youth and 
adults: various training programs related to employment; 
adult, non- vocational offerings for credit and without it; 
cultural and other types of community activities. 

6. Student personnel services : various aspects of coun- 
seling and job placement. 

There was considerable agreement among the trustee, 
administrative, and faculty groups in the several sub- 
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groups of colleges concerning the relative priorities to be 
assigned to new functions and programs. It is clear from 
the responses that the college administrators are the most 
willing of the three groups of respondents to commit 
themselves to new functions and programs in their col- 
leges. It is possible, of course, that their perceptions of 
the current program offerings are more accurate than 
those of the trustees and the teaching faculty and that, as 
a result of their knowledge, their insights into the future 
are clearer. The trustees were somewhat divided in their 
assignment of priorities to important new functions and 
programs, with some giving high and others giving no 
priority to specific programs (in effect, denying that they 
should be added). Their attitudes toward the several 
types of new functions were for the most part consistent 
with their general philosophy about the two-year colleges 
—that they should be truly “collegiate,” that there are 
vital needs for education which are still unmet, and/or 
that there is confusion about the roles the two-year col- 
leges should play in the future development of post- 
secondary opportunity. Faculty respondents tended to 
constitute the opposition group with respect to new pro- 
grams and functions. They were more conservative than 
their administrators in assigning priorities to the devel- 
opment of new programs, in that they frequently as- 
signed “some,” rather than “high” priority to programs 
they favored generally. Their relative conservatism also 
was evident in their reactions to different types of non- 
degree programs. As a group they were much more favor- 
able in their attitudes toward programs which would be 
two years in length than short-term training, and toward 
programs for adults needing retraining dian for out-of- 
school youth who had received a poor start in life. 
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Certain cautions should be exercised in interpreting 
the questionnaire data for particular groups or pro- 
grams. First, it cannot be said that the opinions of the 
entire group of trustees, administrators, and faculty 
members have been surveyed. All members of the first 
two groups and a random sample of the faculty members 
were asked to participate in the survey but many did not 
choose to do so. Some were not interested, others felt im- 
I qualified, and still others were about to give up the posi- 

[ tions they held when they were asked to participate. 

i There is considerable validity in the responses received 

I in the sense that they represent the attitudes and opinions 

of the individuals who are sufficiently concerned about 
\ community college problems that they took time to re- 

i spend. The quality of the material in the amplification of 

the questionnaire responses which many prepared is fur- 
j ther evidence of their seriousness of purpose in partici- 

I pating. A second caution involves the very nature of the 

I study — as an assessment or inquiry, rather than formal 

I research. The position of the Executive Dean for Two- 

I Year Colleges with respect to the expansion of programs 

I was known to the colleges at the start of the inquiry and 

I was restated from time to time during the year. Further- 

more, the current position of the Board of Trustees of 
State University was made clear in its recent sanctioning 
of the development of new vocational education pro- 
i grams in the agricultural and technical colleges.®^ The 

I task of the questionnaire respondents might then be con- 

I strued as one of deciding whether to agree with or to op- 

pose what has become in essence the official position of 
I State University. The data which were obtained would 

I ' n 

I 61. See pages 69-70 for the description of one new program. 
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appear to refute this interpretation of the questionnaire 
responses and the position is taken that they represent the 
attitudes held by the trustees, administrators, and faculty 
at the time they were queried. 

The three groups of respondents from the agricultural 
and technical colleges gave differing priorities to some 
programs not now offered by their colleges and agreed 
about still others. The council members supported with a 
high priority the development of new transfer programs 
and general studies programs for students who need to 
explore their interests and capabilities before making ca« 
reer decisions. Their second priority was given to other 
new associate degree programs, two*year occupational 
programs which might not lead to a degree, and special 
vocational training for out*of 'School youth and adults. 
They tended to oppose the development of programs for 
high school dropouts and apprentices in training. The 
faculty respondents gave first priority to the retraining 
of the technologically unemployed, including programs 
which could be financed with federal funds. The faculty 
and the administrators also gave priority to transfer pro* 
grams, two<year vocational (nomdegree) programs, and 
general studies programs for exploration. There was a 
lack of support among the faculty members for voca- 
tional programs of less than two years in length, and for 
programs designed to accommodate high school dropouts 
and/or students with neither transfer nor definite career 
objectives. The college administrators supported the de- 
velopment of a full range of vocational programs, except 
courses for apprentices in training. The other students 
who would be excluded by the administrators are high 
school dropouts wanting post-secondary training and gen- 
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eral studies students with neither transfer nor career ob- 
jectives. Thus, the greatest amount of consensus in the 
agricultural and technical colleges was for the develop- 
ment of two-year vocational programs which might not 
lead to an associate degree, and for the retraining of ex- 
perienced workers needing new types of employment. 

In the community colleges in the metropolitan area 
surrounding New York City there was considerable con- 
sensus that a high priority in the expansion of functions 
and programs should be given to retraining technologi- 
cally unemployed workers and to two-year training pro- 
grams for hi^ school graduates. There was general op- 
position among trustees and faculty members to short- 
term training programs of one year or less for high 
school graduates or other types of workers, and also to 
programs for high school dropouts who are too old to 
return to public school. In the community colleges in 
New York City, administrators and faculty members sup- 
ported the development of programs to retrain displaced 
workers but showed little consensus favoring other new 
types of programs. At the same time they agreed that no 
priority should be given to vocational programs below 
the degree level for recent high school graduates and 
others. 

The trustee respondents in the upstate urban colleges 
voiced little collective enthusiasm for the development 
of new types of programs, while registering some opposi- 
tion to short-term training and to programs for students 
who are high school dropouts or graduates without trans- 
fer or career intentions. The administrators and faculty 
respondents, on the other hand, supported the develop- 
ment of programs for retraining adult workers and new 
types of associate degree programs. There was some con-. 
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sensus among the administrators for developing a full 
spectrum of vocational, non-degree programs, and for 
offering exploratory, general studies programs as well. 
However, theire was opposition in this group, as in others, 
to apprenticeship-related courses. 

Both administrators and faculty members in the non- 
urban community colleges supported the addition of one- 
and two-year vocational programs below the technician 
level, while opposing short-term and apprenticeship-re- 
lated training. The trustees, whose response to the in- 
quiry was generally poor, did not favor the development 
of any new types of programs and tended to oppose 
short-term programs and the extension of opportunity to 
high school dropouts. 

Thus, despite a certain amount of apathy or uncer- 
tainty on the part of the trustees, and some pockets of 
opposition to serving certain types of potential students, 
there are a number of new programs which h^ive good 
support from all groups of respondents. These could 
well serve as the foundation for expanding occupational 
education and services in the two-year colleges, below 
the present associate degree level. Programs which would 
be two years in length — perhaps some combination of 
work and study, without the traditional general educa- 
tion content — have now been given a high priority for 
implementation in the two-year colleges. Retraining pro- 
grams for adult workers — perhaps with federal funds— 
are also looked upon favorably by many. There is also 
considerable support for the development of vocational 
counseling services for adults and out-of-school youth, 
if need can be demonstrated. On the basis of the ques- 
tionnaire data, supplementary testimony submitted by 
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the respondents, interviews, and general discussion, par- 
ticular community and agricultural and technical col- 
leges could be identified in which fully comprehensive 
programs of occupational education and services might 
be developed, if appropriate fiscal support for operation 
and facilities were available. 

To the uncommitted, the questionnaire data might 
seem discouraging. However, if one starts with the com- 
mitments of the City and State University governing 
boards in mind, one can easily find evidence of local 
college willingness to expand and extend opportunity to 
groups of young people and adults they are not now 
serving. 

Moving Toward Comprehensiveness 

The assessment of the probability that a system of two- 
year colleges could and would become comprehensive 
under a given set of circumstances is obviously a com- 
plex task. In this instance the task is made easier by the 
commitment to universal opportunity for post-secondary 
education by the boards responsible for master-planning, 
and by their strong support of the community and the 
agricultural and technical colleges as the best instru- 
ments to fulfill this commitment. The further assumption 
might be made that success in one college in developing 
comprehensiveness would tend to bring about change in 
others, and that the experiencing of success with one new 
type of occupational program at a particular college 
should lead to the development of others. The inquiry 
into attitudes and opinions produces evidence which is 
encouraging and which can be interpreted as supportive 
of efforts to work with and through existing colleges in 
extending opportunity. 
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Attrition in the Colleges 

Attrition for all reasons is ostensibly high in both the 
community colleges and the agricultural and technical 
colleges of the State University, although detailed statis- 
tics are scarce. Virtually no statistical data have been 
compiled on a system-wide basis. However, inferences 
about the incidence of dropout before attainment of the 
associate degree can be made from available informa- 
tion concerning new freshman enrollments, second-year 
enrollments, and number of degrees granted each year. 
Such statistics are an inadequate substitute for the care- 
ful follow-up of individual students which is needed. 
Still, they do give some idea of the magnitude of attrition 
and of attendant problems, if any. The assumption is 
made that all new, full-time day students in the two-year 
colleges are bona fide candidates for degrees approxi- 
mately two years hence, in programs leading either to 
transfer or to skilled employment. Curricula are rather 
highly prescribed and students must enroll in a series 
of general education courses as well as those relating to 
their special fields. Little provision is now made for day 
students who may seek only the occupational training 
portion of the program, althougli there is nothing to pre- 
vent them from dropping out after attaining minimum 
training in first level courses in their specialty. 

The study of attrition is relevant to the inquiry into 
the unmet needs of high school graduates for post-sec- 
ondary education to the extent that many current drop- 
outs might have been more successful in a different type 
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of program. Attrition is not equated with failure in this 
context, except in the sense that the college has failed 
to achieve its objective of producing successful degree 
candidates. Students who signify their intention to with* 
draw from State University colleges are required to fill 
uiit a form which includes their reason for withdrawing 
(if tliey withdraw prior to graduation) and their plans 
for the following year. The information is not available 
for students who simply do not enroll the following 
semester, or who “walk away” during the term without 
notifying the college. The withdrawal form was useful 
in the present inquiry as a source of names of dropouts 
who planned to seek fulbtime employment after leaving 
college. The intent of the inquiry was to find out whether 
the dropouts had profited from their less*than* degree 
programs to the extent that they were able to obtain em* 
ployment which was related to their college studies. 
Their failure to accept related employment would not in 
itself provide grounds for judging that the college ex- 
perience had been worthless but the evaluation would 
obviously be more difficult. The inquiry was also de- 
signed to find out whether the dropouts were obtaining 
additional occupational training under other auspices, 
or whether they expected to return to college for addi- 
tional training or related education, or both. 

A major gap in both the available statistics and the 
current inquiry is the lack of information about the per- 
formance of the students — whether they were required 
to withdraw because of unsatisfactory grades (or were 
marginal students when they withdrew) or whether they 
were of the tjrpe who should have been retained if at all 
possible to complete a degree program. “Acadeimic” is 
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one of the reasons which students might check on the 
form as the cause of their withdrawal but the term may 
connote change of interest, dissatisfaction with the pro- 
gram chosen, or dislike for the college, as well as un- 
satisfactory grades. A careful study is needed of the 
records of the students who withdrew before graduation, 
in order to find out their strengths and weaknesses in the 
degree program in which they were enrolled. It seems 
reasonable to assume that many who are now failing 
might succeed in a related occupational program with 
less emphasis on general education. 




Gross Attrition Statistics 

A comparison of first- and second-year enrollments for 
the fall term in two consecutive years shows a total drop 
of 30 per cent in the terminal-career programs in the 
agricultural and technical colleges, 38 per cent in these 
same programs in the community colleges, and 32 per 
cent in the transfer programs in the community col- 
leges."^ The range of percentages representing the drop 
in enrollment was from 22 to 38 in the six agricultural 
and technical colleges, for all programs combined. The 
range was much greater for the community colleges but 
the diverse growth patterns in the latter institutions make 
comparisons difficult and perhaps invalid, particularly 
for the new institutions. 

A comparison of the several occup iional fields is of 
some interest. The losses may be attributable to poor 

62. Computed from statistics contained in the Fall 1964 and 1965 en- 
rollment reports for the two-year colleges which were prepared in the 
Office of Institutional Research of State University. 
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counseling or selection procedures, or to inadequate in- 
formation about the field prior to actual enrollment. The 
following percentages of loss from the first to the second 
year were found for the agricultural and technical col- 
leges: agriculture, 23; business, 25; advertising, 27; en- 
gineering science, 32; industrial, 36; and health, 41. 
The percentages obtained for the community colleges 
are: liberal arts, 29; business (career), 32; advertising, 
34; health, 38; industrial, 41; engineering science, 42; 
and business (transfer), 52. Some students in transfer 
programs undoubtedly withdrew after only one year in 
the community college in order to enter four-year insti- 
tutions but the number is probably small. 

The ratio of associate degrees granted over the period 
of a calendar year to second-year enrollments in the fall 
of the same year provides still another very rough index 
of late attrition in the degree programs. In the career 
programs in the agricultural and technical colleges, there 
were two degrees for every three second-year enroll- 
ments. In the community colleges, the ratio for career- 
terminal programs was found to be three-to-four but in 
the transfer programs it was only one-to-three. It is pos- 
sible that students intending to transfer to particular in- 
stitutions completed a second year while enrolled in 
courses acceptable to the senior institution, but not ap- 
plicable to the associate degree. The greatest loss from 
the degree programs probably occurs during or at the 
end of the first year, rather than the second. A term-by- 
term analysis is needed in order to find out how far stu- 
dents progress before dropping out, and under what con- 
ditions, as a basis for planning new programs. 



The Dropouts a Year Later ^ 

A total of 687 students who withdrew from the two-year 
colleges in 1964-1965 before obtaining their degrees re- 
sponded to a special inquiry about their employment the 
year following their withdrawal. Most of the students 
had said at the time they withdrew that they planned to 
work after dropping out. However, only 60 per cent 
were actually employed full-time and were not regularly 
pursuing college study. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the men and 70 per cent of the women who responded 
were thus employed. Dropouts enrolled in another col- 
lege or specialized school constituted about one-half those 
who were not employed full-time. Many of these students 
were employed in part-time jobs, however, and had 
dropped out of their former schools in order to combine 
work and study. Nearly 40 per cent of the men who were 
not employed in civilian life were in the military service, 
many of Aem taking some type of specialized training. 
Homemaking was the main activity of one-fourth of the 
women who were not employed. Few respondents re- 
ported that they were unemployed, although some were 
waiting to enter the military service. 

Men constituted 57 per cent of the employed group 
which answered the questionnaire. About 20 per cent 
had been enrolled at Ae agricultural and technical col- 
leges, another 20 per cent at the community colleges in 
New York City, slightly fewer at Erie County Technical 
Institute, and the remainder (about 45 per cent) in the 



^ 63 . Questionnaire data for this phase of the study were collected and 

[i processed for analysis by the Office of Institutional Research. Work was 

f carried out under the supervision of Mr. Thomas Shea and Mrs. Esther 

Doyle. 
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Other colleges. Too few had been enrolled in the other 
urban colleges to warrant a separate grouping. Only 13 
per cent of the employed group had checked ‘‘financiar* 
as their reason for dropping out at the time they left 
officially. Nearly two*thirds of the men and more than 
40 per cent of the women checked ‘‘academic’’ as their 
reason. The comments of many subsequently confirmed 
their failure to earn passing grades. Forty-four per cent 
of the women had been enrolled in terminal-career busi- 
ness programs, at least two-thirds of them in secretarial 
curricula. About 20 per cent had been in one of the 
several health programs^ — primarily dental and medical 
assisting — and slightly fewer in liberal arts-transfer 
curricula. Among the employed male dropouts, more 
than 40 per cent had been enrolled in one of the indus- 
trial curricula — more than one-half in electrical or me- 
chanical, and about one-fourth in construction or chem- 
ical technology. Nearly 20 per cent had been in one of 
the career business programs and about 17 per cent in a 
liberal arts transfer program. Almost none had been in 
transfer programs in engineering science or business ad- 
ministration. 

The dropouts’ report of the relationship between their 
employment and the program they had pursued at the 
two-year college was not encouraging.^* Thirty per cent 
of the women and 37 per cent of the men said that there 
was no relationship at all. Their job descriptions gen- 

64. Studies have shown that many students who complete their pro- 
grams also enter other fields of employment than the one for which they 
were trained, particularly students preparing for teaching. However, there 
is less contention that their education was ‘Svasted” than there is in the 
case of two-year college students who drop out after only one or two 
semesters. 
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erally supported this judgment. On the other hand, about 
30 per cent of the women and 27 per cent of the men 
judged the relationship to he “fairly” or “very” high. 
The evaluations of the women are rather easily sum- 
marized because of the concentration of their majors in 
the held of business, particularly secretarial studies. 
About one-half the women who perceived a high relation- 
ship between their less-than-degree programs and their 
employment as dropouts were trained and worked as sec- 
retaries. About one-fourth of the women who reported 
a high relationship had been trained and were working 
as accounting clerks or bookkeepers, or in other skilled 
office jobs. However, there was also a sizeable group of 
women who had been enrolled in secretarial programs 
and later employed as secretaries who reported no re- 
lationship between their education and job. Many made 
the comment that they had acquired their secretarial 
skills before entering college and felt that college had 
been helpful in broadening their outlook, but not in im- 
proving their skills. About one-fourth of the women who 
felt their jobs were unrelated to their training had been 
enrolled in some other type of business curriculum which 
led to either an unskilled job in business or a service 
; occupation in another field. 

Perceptions of women who had been enrolled in a 
paramedical program were also mixed. One-fourth of 
those who saw a high relationship between job and edu- 
cation had been in a health field, but this was also true 
of nearly one-fourth of those who saw no relationship. 
Women who had been in the dental hygiene curriculum 
often found related employment after dropping out of 
college. However, many of those in nursing and medical 
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laboratory technology (and some in dental hygiene) took 
clerical jobs after dropping out where their college train- 
ing was apparently of little use to them. Not unexpect- 
edly, one-fourth of the group which saw no relationship 
between their job responsibilities and their prior educa- 
tion had been enrolled in liberal arts programs. How- 
ever, few seemed to feel that college was not worthwhile. 
They felt that they had learned to deal with people, un- 
derstand themselves better, and become responsible 
adults, despite their lack of employable skills when they 
left. A majority of these women accepted some type of 
office job after dropping out while waiting to be married 
or to return to college to complete their degree programs. 

The situation was somewhat different for the male 
dropouts since their education was less likely to be di- 
rected toward specific job preparation. Men who had 
been enrolled in industrial or engineering technician pro- 
grams constituted the largefst percentage of both the 
“high” and “no” relationship groups (50 per cent of 
the former and 40 per cent of the latter) . Those who per- 
ceived a high relationship between their incomplete train- 
ing and employment found jobs as draftsmen, engineer- 
ing aides or technicians, in testing, or as apprentices. The 
men in unrelated employment were working in unskilled 
jobs in industry, clerical jobs in business, or as some 
type of salesman. Liberal arts students constituted 30 
per cent of the male students who felt their jobs were 
unrelated to their prior education. Most of this group 
held some type of office job in which they might possibly 
advance because of their general college training. The 
liberal arts dropouts (both men and women) who took 
unrelated employment came almost exclusively from the 



upstate community colleges which offered such programs 
for transfer. About 20 per cent of the male dropouts 
from business curricula found related employment while 
17 per cent failed to do so. The group in related employ* 
ment took jobs in sales, other aspects of retail trade, 
accounting, marketing, and in general office work. Those 
who failed to take relied employment worked as truck 
drivers, assemblers and inspectors in manufacturing, 
service workers, and as unskilled workers of various 
types.®® In general, the men seemed less prone than the 
women to express the feeling tliat they had gained by 
being in college for at least a short time, especially when 
their jobs were unrelated to their earlier study. They 
also tended to be much more critical than the women of 
the nature of the specialized training they had received, 
college policies concerning academic dismissal, and their 
prospects for the future. 

Salaries of the Employed Dropouts 

The salaries reported by the male dropouts tend to belie 
their contention that they accepted employment unrelated 
to their college training. Nearly 80 per cent gave some 
. information about their current earnings. The median 
annual salary reported was slightly more than $5,000 
for the men and 16 per cent were receiving salaries over 
$6,500 one year after dropping out of college. It is pos* 

65. It would be of considerable interest to examine tbe college records 
of the male dropouts in related and unrelated employment, particularly 
for those who had been in programs in business and the technologies. 
It is possible that those who took jobs unrelated to their training (and, 
it might be assumed, to their interest) performed at an unsati^actory 
level before dropping out. Scholarship information was not available for 
use in the current study which would make such an analysis possible. 
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sible that the very high salaried workers are older men 
who entered the community college after some consider- 
able period of work experience. Some of the job titles 
they reported support this explanation. However, all were 
bona fide students when they entered the college a year 
or so earlier, i.e., they were enrolled full-time in degree 
programs. About 15 per cent of the male dropouts re- 
ported earnings below $4,000, perhaps in a few cases 
for part-time employment. The highest median salary 
was reported by the male dropouts in the Buffalo area 
(nearly $6,500), the lowest by those who had attended 
a college in New York City (about $4,400). 

The salaries of the women who dropped out were, of 
course, considerably lower than tliose of the men. The 
median was only $3,700 and 14 per cent said that they 
earned less than $3,000. None earned as much as $5,500. 
The women from the colleges in New York City earned 
the highest median salary and those in the Buffalo area 
the lowest, which is the reverse of the findings for the 
male dropouts. It seems likely that most of the women 
would have improved their salary potential if they had 
remained in college to complete their degree programs. 
An additional year of formal preparation and matura- 
tion might have made the secretaries and other workers 
eligible for more responsible positions, at higher sal- 
aries, than they achieved as dropouts. The situation is 
much less clear for the men, both in training-related and 
unrelated employment. Those in the salary range below 
$4,500 (the lowest one-third) could have improved their 
employment potential by continuing their college educa- 
tion, perhaps in a different program than that in which 
they had enrolled initially. However, the salaries for 
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vhich the upper third were able to qualify without an 
associate degree are clearly on a par with those of some 
of the best of the graduates. 

Expressed Interest in Further Education 

The dropouts were queried about their expected need 
for further formal training, either in degree programs, 
specialized schools, or on the job. Almost none of the 
men and women expressed any interest in future on-the- 
job training for advancement or retraining. Most of the 
men who were interested wanted training in a vastly dif- 
ferent field than the one in which they were then working 
( and often in a field unrelated to their college training) . 
For example, a dropout from an agricultural and tech- 
nical college had been in a photography curriculum, was 
working as a telephone company lineman, and wanted 
employment and training in some aspect of the transpor- 
tation industry. However, the numbers are too small to 
warrant any generalizations except that the dropouts did 
not appear to count on training on the job as an alterna- 
tive to completing their degree programs. 

More than half the dropouts (including nearly two- 
thirds of the men and about 40 per cent of the women) 
said that they would seek some additional formal train- 
ing or education. About 45 per cent of the men and 
women who expected to need further education said that 
they would complete their associate degree programs 
eventually, many of them on a part-time basis. Some 
. noted that they had been forced to withdraw from col- 
lege because of their poor grades (or did so out of fear 
of failure) and looked forward to re-enrolling the fol- 
lowing year. An additional 40 per cent of the men ex- 
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pected to start work toward baccalaureate degrees in the 
near future, some after completing associate degree pro- 
grams and others directly in senior institutions. About 
40 per cent of the men seeking only an associate degree 
planned to do so in the same field as they were enrolled 
in initially. Only 20 per cent of the potential baccalau- 
reate students expected to go on in the same field. The 
latter finding is not surprising since most of the dropouts 
had been enrolled in terminal-career programs and al- 
most none in transfer programs in business administra- 
tion and engineering science. Further, most of the liberal 
arts dropouts who expected to continue their education 
had developed professional goals which would necessi- 
tate their enrollment in another type of program. It ap- 
pears that most of the men seeking baccalaureate degrees 
would thus be required to start near the beginning unless 
some credit were given for their terminal work in the 
two-year colleges. About 12 per cent of the men ex- 
pressed an interest in formal training under auspices 
other than those of a college, e.g., IBM or a business in- 
stitute. Most of these dropouts also expected to change 
fields. 

Thirty per cent of the women looking forward to addi- 
tional education reported interest in a baccalaureate de- 
gree, and nearly one-fourth in training not ofifered in a 
college. Most of the latter group planned to attend a 
business school but some expressed interest in commer- 
cial art and others in stewardess training. Of those seek- 
ing college training, about one-third of both the associate 
and the baccalaureate degree aspirants expected to con- 
tinue in their same general field. Among both men and 
women there was a strong tendency for the dropouts 



from the upstate community colleges to want to change 
fields when they embarked upon baccalaureate programs. 

The seriousness of the intention of the dropouts to 
seek further formal education cannot, of course, be as- 
sessed from the present data. There is some evidence 
from other studies that attrition in four-year colleges has 
been somewhat overestimated as a result of the failure 
of research workers to pursue dropouts for a sufficiently 
long period of time. However, very little is known about 
the aftermath of attrition in the two-year colleges, in- 
cluding the work-study experience of the students after 
they leave college. Despite the unknowns, the responses 
of the employed dropouts appear to point to a need to 
take them into consideration in planning new, diverse 
opportunities for education beyond the high school.. 

Men in Military Service Respond 

Although the inquiry was directed to college dropouts 
who were employed as civilians, more than one-third of 
the men who responded were in the Armed Forces. The 
relationship of their service assignment to their prior 
education in the two-year colleges and their future as- 
pirations for formal education appear to be of some in- 
terest. A number of the questionnaires were filled out by 
parents of sons in the military service. Although infor- 
mation on future educational plans was often incomplete, 
most questionnaires yielded some useful data about their 
military assignments. About one-third of the respondents 
were serving in the Army, one-fourth in the Navy, one- 
fifth in the Air Force, and the remainder in the Marines 
and Coast Guard. Nearly one-half the servicemen for 
whom questionnaires were obtained said that their pres- 
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ent assignment bore no relationship to their previous 
training in the two-year colleges. Most of those serving 
in the Army were apparently destined to be combat 
soldiers who would neither use their prior training nor 
receive any new specialized training. One-hfth of the 
servicemen saw a high relationship between their pre- 
vious education and their military assignment, and the 
remaining 30 per cent saw “some” or “little” relation- 
ship. Those who saw a high relationship were for the 
most part in technician training programs in service or 
were using their technical skills in electronics, auto me- 
chanics, or photography. 

Almost 90 per cent of the servicemen whose question- 
naires were complete expressed, mterest in continuing 
their education after service. Most said that they planned 
to work toward a baccalaureate degree, usually as full- 
time students widi the help of the G.i. Bill. A few ex- 
pressed a specific intent to work for an associate in 
applied science degree. The heaviest concentration of 
curricular interest was in the field of electronics, with 
a large number of servicemen planning to seek a bach- 
elor of science degree in engineering. Most had been 
enrolled in technology programs in the two-year colleges 
but had now upgraded their aspirations to a baccalau- 
reate degree. Others planned to work for degrees in busi- 
ness administration (accounting, data processing, and 
other fields) and in liberal arts with the intent to teach. 
Some of the men attributed their draft status to their 
forced withdrawal from college because of poor grades. 
They tended to resent this action by the college hut were 
undaunted by it as they made plans for their future edu- 
cation. The findings suggest that this is a group whose 
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needs for further education must be reckoned with in 
planning the expansion of opportunity. The probability 
that they will want to continue their education after mili- 
tary service is higher than that for the employed drop- 
outs who may find it difficult to give up their income in 
order to re-enroll in college. 

Testimony from the Dropouts 

Many of the respondents submitted lengthy evaluations 
of their college experience as it related to their employ- 
ment. Their comments dealt with specific curriculum 
problems in the fields in which they had been enrolled, 
preparation of the faculty, standards, and financial ob- 
stacles to continuing their education. More favorable 
than negative comments were received and there was 
relatively little incidence of blaming the college for the 
withdrawal. Many of the dropouts felt some compulsion 
to defend themselves, in a way, by citing the general 
benefits they had received from a less-than-degree pro- 
gram. 

The following are a few comments made by the drop- 
outs, which are representative of the several types of 
evaluations received: 

Male, employed as a mechanical designer at $5,980, after two 
semesters in a transfer program in business administration: 
Eng^sh courses have helped greatly with inter-office and cus- 
tomer communications; also the economics course is a great 
aid in understanding management and labor relations. "Little” 
relationship between job and college for he now designs me- 
chanical components for the electrical development division of 
the pneumatic and conveyor division of the X corporation. 
Male, employed as a computer systems technical analyst at 
$6,500, after three terms in a transfer pro^am in engineering 
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science: although freshman engineering preparation is hene- 
ficial, an aas degree in electronics technology would he hest. 
“Fairly high” relationship between joh and education; expects 
to return to college for either an aas or BS degree in engineer* 
ing. Dropped out for “academic” reasons. 

Male, employed as a serviceman (maintains and repairs me- 
chanical and electronic retail and industrial scales) at $4,420, 
after five quarters in an electrical technology program: with 
the aid of the G.i. Bill, intends to return to college next year 
to earn an aas degree; now working to meet monthly student 
loan payments to the State Higher Education Assistance Cor- 
poration and to earn money to partially defray expenses while 
attending school and to meet future loan payments. 

Male, employed as chief chemical technician with an A.E.C. 
installation at $7,000, after two semesters in a liberal arts pro- 
gram: college helped in gaining a promotion — not for its train- 
ing, but for the fact that he had some college background while 
the other operator in line had none. Now enrolled part-time for 
an AAS degree and expects to continue for a BS degree in busi- 
ness management 

Male, employed as a laborer for the Anaconda American Brass 
Company at $6,000 after two semesters in an electrical tech- 
nology program: feels he would have done better in college if 
he had been allowed to take mechanical drawing in high school 
in place of a required language; recommends that all students 
planning to enroll in technical curricula take one course in 
mechanical drawmg in high school in order not to be a com- 
plete stranger to the subject in college. Plans to re-enroll when 
allowed to do so to work for an aas degree in electrical tech- 
nology. 

Male, employed as an art associate by a publishing company 
at $6,800, after two semesters in a commercial art curriculum: 
having worked in the field before college he found that the 
experirace of leammg by working to be of greater value than 
the courses offered; earned a straight “A” average for one 
year but “didn’t have any challenges or questions on the whole 
so did not experience any learning factor.” Plans to enroll for 
a BA degree in art. 



Female, employed as a clerk-typist in a bank at $3,045, after 
one semester in a liberal arts program: sees some relationship 
between job and college in "thinking things out without super- 
vision . . . college does thb for students — ^makes them think for 
themselves.” Regrets leaving college but feels there was too 
much stress put on tests and too little on class participation. 
She apparently failed her examinations and is now thinking 
about seeking non-college training in foreign language or ad- 
ditional work in English composition. 

The questionnaire inquiry which was sent to the em- 
ployed dropouts represents only a token effort to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of present degree programs in train- 
ing students who withdraw before completing their 
degrees. The responses indicate that the dropouts are 
very much interested in the problem under investigation, 
in terms of its implications for curriculum change and 
for their own further education. The colleges have tended 
to restrict follow-up studies to their graduates, if indeed 
they perform any at all. Studies of the dropouts, includ- 
ing interviewing and educational-vocational counseling, 
where indicated, appear to have a hi^ priority in any 
subsequent program of research leading to improved cur- 
riculum planning. 
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8. Summary of the Background Papers 

Simuluneously with the research endeavor, six back- 
ground papers were obtained which treated different as- 
p^ts of the problem of expanding educational opportu- 
nity at the post-secondary level, particularly with refer- 
ence to the community coUege and to disadvantaged 
urban youth. The intent was to stimulate fresh thinking 
about the problem, without recourse to experimentation 
or expert testimony already reported extensively in the 
literature. The writers had considerable freedom in de- 
velopmg their assigned topics, guided by only a general 
question or two to point up the issues. The assignments 
undertaken in the six papers were as follows: 

1. Statement of the major problems confronting the 
community colleges in helping to achieve the goal of uni- 
versal opportunity for post-secondary education, from 
an educator’s point of view; 

2. Assessment of the present and potential community 
college role in carrying out federal manpower training 
and other programs for the disadvantaged; 

3 . Prospectus for the curriculum, in terms of general 
I unctions and needs to be metj 

4 . -^alysis of the particular needs of disadvantaged 
youlb which must be recognized in developing programs 
m the two-year colleges to serve them; 

background papers is available in 
Executive Dean for Two-Year Colleges. The papers wiU be 
published sometime in 1967 as part of a more complete report of the study 
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5. Assessment of the relevance of the newer educa* 
tional media and other innovative techniques in extend* 
ing educational opportunity to the disadvantaged; 

6. Statement of the hroad problem of extending op* 
portunity from the point of view of the college student 
personnel worker. 

The Challenge to the Community College 

Leland L. Medsker asserts that the community colleges 
are now at a junction where they must decide whether 
they want to he the instrument for extending and esipand* 
ing educational opportunity, and how or hy whom such 
decisions will he made.^^ The first decision is . two^f old, 
specifically, whether to maintain an open-door a.dmis* 
sions policy and then, if so, whether to establish pro* 
grams suited to the varied abilities and interests of the 
students who will enroll. Both decisions , are linked in- 
extricably to problems arising from increased participa- 
tion of college faculty members in policy making in in- 
structional matters. As enrollment pressures increase, the 
easiest path for the community coHeges to follow is to 
admit only the best qualified applicants who, with few 
exceptions, will want to enroll in university-parallel and 
high level technician programs. 

Medsker correctly points out that the determination of 
the clientele of the college is a long step in the direction 
of setting purposes and goals. He cites the growing so- 
cietal need for opportunity for universal post-secondary 

- - t 

67. Leland L. Medsker, The Community Colleges at the Crossroads: 
Where Now? (Berkeley, Calif.: Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California). The paper was first presented at the Fall 
Conference of the California Junior College Association in 1965. 
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education. Thus, the question becomes one of what type 
of institution will effectively offer opportunity to the low- 
est group of high school graduates, not one of whether 
they should be educated. Alternatives such as the Job 
Corps and a new type of institution are suggested and 
then reasoned away. His own conclusion is that society 
cannot afford to deny opportunity to anyone and that 
the community college should willingly accept the chal- 
lenge posed by open-door admissions. 

He goes on to say that the job is only half done with 
the decision to admit all to the community college, for 
admission, per se, does not guarantee opportunity for the 
lowest ability group. He cites attrition figures as testi- 
mony that many students are not now appropriately 
served in two-year degree programs. He suggests the 
need for evaluative criteria other than grades, particu- 
larly for the non-transfer student who may not care to 
qualify for an associate degree. Since about two-thirds of 
the entering students do not transfer, the devising of ap- 
propriate programs leading to employment or other adult 
activity presents a particularly challenging problem in 
curriculum construction. He does not assume that all non- 
transfer students should enroll in technology programs 
in engineering, business, health services, and other pro- 
fessional areas. Instead, he sees a need for a level of oc- 
cupational program below the technologies ipto which 
large numbers of bi^ school graduates might fit. He 
proposes no easy solutions but wains that other agencies 
will move to meet the needs for occupational and/or 
other education of the large numbers of young people 
not now served, if the community colleges fail by indeci- 
sion or rejection. 



Although his focus is on admissions and instruction, 
Medsker pays more than lip service to the need for vastly 
improved student personnel programs. He also calls at> 
teution to the related problem of educational **climate” 
in the community college and to the recent incidence of 
student unrest and discontent on campuses where the in- 
dividual student has been lost sight of. Finally, Medsker 
addresses himself to the emerging problem of increased 
faculty participation in decision-making in matters of 
college policy, and to the need for effective cooperation 
among board members, administrators, and the teaching 
faculty in determining the future course of the colleges. 
He also makes note of the related problem of relation- 
ships between the local colleges and the state agency re- 
sponsible for coordination. He ends his analysis with a 
call for a major commission to be created to investigate 
the psychological and sociological needs of the students 
to be served and the implications for curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and service. 

John P. Malian’s assignment was to make an assess- 
ment of some of the new federally funded programs for 
manpower training and service to disadvantaged stu- 
dents, in terms of their appropriateness to communi^ 
college functions and services.^^ His analysis includes the 
views of both federal officials and college administrators 
concerning manpower training programs under the Of- 
fice of Education and anti-poverty programs under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. He begins his assess- 
ment with a brief analysis of arguments for and against 
community college participation in these federal pro- 

68. John P. Malian, The Community College and Federal Programs for 
the Disadvantaged (Washington, D. C.: American Association of Junior 
Colleges). 
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grams. History and tradition are said to be on the side of 
the colleges, as evidenced by their philosophy of open- 
door admissions and their long commitment to occupa- 
tional education, the disadvantaged, and community serv- 
ice in general. He calls attention to state and national 
commitments to the provision of comprehensive systems 
of post-secondary education, into which some of the fed- 
eral programs would fit very logically. On the negative 
side is the relative youth of the community colleges and 
the slow pace at which they have been able to develop 
their occupational education function. There is the even 
more basic question of whether a college environment is 
best for the types of clientele for whom the federal pro- 
grams are designed, e.g., those with less than eighth-grade 
achievement. Thus die arguments are inconclusive except 
as they point to the community college as one of a num- 
ber of social agencies in which the federal programs 
mi^t be executed. 

The discrepancy between the philosophic commitment 
of die colleges to occupational education and the num- 
bers of students enroUed in such programs might he 
viev/ed as alarming. Students and programs tend to be 
concentrated in a rather small number of states, with low 
incidence in the nordieast where public two-year colleges 
have been slow in getting started. Still, there is good evi- 
dence of positive action by the community college leader- 
ship across the country to stimulate interest and develop- 
ment in both vocational and technical education, not only 
in die colleges but also in federal and other agencies and 
organized groups. The community colleges are without 
question expanding, both in enrollments and in the estab- 
lishment of new institutions, and with expansion wiU 
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come an increase in absolute numbers of students en- 
rolled in occupational programs, if not in the proportion 
of such students in the total student body. 

Malian cites statistics about community college partici- 
pation in Manpower Development and Training (mdta) 
programs from a 1964 report. At that time about 10,000 
trainees in 267 projects had been funded— far more 
than in four-year colleges but many fewer than in pro- 
grams under public school or other auspices. The pro- 
grams in community colleges tended to be confined to a 
few states, as is true of other occupational programs. 
Malian reports that the present director of the mdta pro- 
gram in the Ofiice of Education is skeptical about com- 
munity college participation, despite demonstration that 
they can do so effectively. His preference is for skill cen- 
ters, which tend to resemble colleges but do not have 
degree-granting power. The director appears to doubt the 
depth of the community college commitment to voca- 
tional education and to view the qualities of profession- 
alization and institutionalization as liabilities, rather than 
assets. He also is skeptical of the ability of the colleges 
to be sufficiently flexible, fast-moving, ingenious, and, in 
essence, viable to be able to undertake the kind of pro- 
gramming required by mdta. Finally, he has found com- 
paratively little interest among the colleges in offering 
the programs. Malian’s report on the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) programs is scarcely more encour- 
aging although some of the specific programs seem en- 
tirely appropriate for two-year colleges. The Upward 
Bound program probably comes closest to embodying 
present community college functions but fewer than 10 
per cent of the applications for programs for the summer 
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of 1966 came from two-year colleges. There appears to 
be a problem of staff time and capability in the colleges 



to keep abreast of the very many new federal programs 
and to develop the necessary plans and applications for 
those which are appropriate, as well as interest and de- 
sire to participate, oeo officials appear to be inclined to 
agree with the mdta director in doubting the ability of 
the colleges to be flexible and to adjust to changing needs. 

Attitudes of community college leaders are about as 
one might expect. Those who are deeply immersed in oc- 
cupational education want to do more (and to see others 
do more) ; those who are struggling for academic status 
for their colleges in a defensive situation doubt whether 
they can take on the somewhat onerous task of expanding 
occupational education at the present time. Few appear 
to doubt the validity of the challenge to the community 
colleges to assist in the development of mdta and oeo 
programs, but not all are equally ready or prepared to 
take it up. The skepticism of the federal officials is not 



particular colleges and state systems of colleges from 
playing as active a role as they are able. 



ing a case for the community college, while focusing in 
particular on the needs of youth who will not transfer to 
four-year institutions.®® He presents his case in terms of 
four curricular functions — general education, the devel- 
opmental function, vocational-technical education, and 



69. Charles C. Collins, Curriculum in the Community College (El Cajon, 
Calif.: Grossmont College). 



without foundation. However, this by no means precludes 



A Prospectus for the Curriculum 

Charles C. Collins assumed the broad assignment of mak- 
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the transfer function, all within a necessary set of philo- 
sophic assumptions. These involve the nature of man and 
his educability as a rational director of his destiny, as 
well as a wage-earner. Still other assumptions deal with 
education as an instrument of social and economic mo- 
bility for groups, as well as individuals, and the capabil- 
ity of society to afford this means. Collins’s final assump- 
tions concern technology as it relates to training for 
employment and, conversely, the values of education be- 
yond fitting students to earn a living. 

Collins appears to assume that the college should be 
able to retain all students for a full two-year program, 
which will not be the same for all students, and then as- 
serts that all must have a certain amount of general edu- 
cation during that time. He recognizes the need of a large 
proportion of the students to obtain developmental (re- 
medial) instruction in order to profit from general edu- 
cation but puts general education first in his schematic. 
His prescription is quite conventional, in terms of the 
areas or disciplines which should be included. However, 
he argues for a new approach in recognition of the fact 
that most students will not need to concern themselves 
with the problem of whether a particular general educa- 
tion course “will transfer.” He also uses general educa- 
tion to make a distinction between the trade school and 
the community college, with his argument favoring the 
latter unequivocally. Throughout his discourse he injects 
the role of the local college curriculum committee in the 
decision-making process — and rightly so. He assumes, at 
least implicitly, that the committee is committed to the 
comprehensive community college idea, in terms of the 
clientele to be served, and that its deliberations should 
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be made with the needs of the majority in mind, who are 
the non-transfer students. 

Collins further assumes an open-door admissions pol- 
icy, under which many will be admitted who will be more 
or less deficient in the basic skills of reading, speaking, 
writing, and computing. He rejects the traditional stand- 
ards of competence and instruction leading to profici- 
ency, and suggests that more functional goals (and means 
of achieving them) can be found, particularly for the 
non-transfer student who does not enroll in a technology 
curriculum. He correctly points to the very large diver- 
sity in the characteristics of the student body which will 
be admitted Under open-door admissions — those eligible 
for the elite universities and the near-dropouts from high 
school with only eighth-grade achievement in the basic 
skills. He stresses the communication aspect of the devel- 
opmental function — ^verbal and numerical — and pleads 
for a realistic approach to the establishment of objectives 
for the so-called terminal students. 

A strong case is made against short-term vocational 
training without general education. Collins points to the 
increasing need for trained personnel in service occupa- 
tions in both the public and the private sectors of the 
economy, e.g., the health fields and business. He denies 
that the occupational curricula are any less demanding 
of learning capacity than transfer courses at the lower 
division level and insists, furthermore, that both groups 
must be prepared in the tool subjects in order to succeed 
in lower division courses. Collins suggests that obsoles- 
cence in occupational training can be at least minimized 
by building programs in the various technologies around 
a core of courses common to all specialties within that 
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category. Greater mobility in employment should result, 
as well as more flexibility in choices made during col- 
lege. He also denies that the so-called terminal curricula 
are irrevocably terminal, pointing out that some secre- 
tarial students become teachers, police science majors be- 
come criminologists, and technicians go on to engineer- 
ing programs. Collins does not underestimiate the prob- 
lems connected with planning appropriate curricula for 
the two-thirds of the students who will not transfer and 
urges the involvement of business and industry in secur- 
ing what he calls “serious corrective effort” in behalf of 
these students. 

No defense is made of the transfer function in Col- 
lins’s paper. Instead, he urges balance among the func- 
tions and increased recognition of the non-transfer func- 
tions. He deplores the considerable confusion which 
exists, e.g., the role of the universities in prescribing the 
curriculum, the status attached to transfer courses and 
objectives, and the nature of general education vs. trans- 
fer programs. Collins’s paper is probably more contro- 
versial than the others but his assumptions are clearly 
stated and his prospectus for the community college is 
well developed. 

The Needs of Disadvantaged Youth 

Jerome M. Ziegler was asked to reflect on the character- 
istics and needs of disadvantaged youth which need to be 
taken into account in planning post-secondary programs 
for this group.*^® His analysis is based on his consider- 



70 . Jerome M. Ziegler, Disadvantaged Youth and the Two-Year College 
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able experience with disadvantaged youth in the ghetto 
and in the Job Corps. He begins by pointing out that the 
disadvantage (or deprivation) is not really cultural but, 
instead, intellectual, economic, and social. Inner«city 
youth, he asserts, have their own sub<cultures which dif- 
fer from that of the vast middle class which thjey may try 
to emulate. However, their intellectual deprivation is 
such that they are quite unaware of the range of possi- 
bilities open to them or the means to attain them. Poverty 
is described as a constellation of elements producing con- 
ditions of social handicap, not all of which can be the 
responsibility of the educational system. Ziegler asserts 
the need to understand the background, psychology, emo- 
tional set, and experience of the disadvantaged in order 
to plan for their education. 

Higher education is depicted as a generalized goal for 
young people and adults from all backgrounds. It is 
equated by them to obtaining a good job and thus to earn- 
ing a good living and gaining higher social status. How- 
ever, for the disadvantaged the goal is an undifferen- 
tiated one since they have had little opportunity to gain 
insight into their own abilities and interests, or to obtain 
guidance about educational and vocational opportunities. 
They have little concept of work for its own sake (or for 
social service) and see the job only as a means to money 
which will buy goods and give status. Ziegler is critical 
of public school counselors who tend to shunt the disad- 
vantaged into industrial arts or vocational programs, 
without attempting to determine their intellectual poten- 
tial. He points out that disadvantage may be cumulative 
over ffie years, wTA 

age for their grade and behind their classmates in their 
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i attainment in the basic tool subjects. With this group of 

students it is exceedingly difficult to determine talents 
I and abilities accurately, and to help them define their in- 

I terests in such a way that programs can be developed 

which will be congruent with their abilities (often latent) 
and interests. Ziegler singles out counseling as the most 
important element in programs to he created by the two- 
[ year colleges for the disadvantaged. He stresses the need 

[ for a “helping relationship” in counseling, to establish a 

feeling of trust and to relieve hostility, suspiciousness, 
j apathy, and other feelings which may detract from their 

ability to profit from instruction. 

Ziegler then distinguishes between the needs which 
most students have as they enter college and the particu- 
lar needs of the disadvantaged. In the former category 
fall the need for good counseling (and for vocational 
guidance in particular), remedial instruction, the devel- 
opment of personal goals, marketable job skills, and some 
sense of the value of continuing education. The disadvan- 
taged are said to have a particular need for the develop- 
ment of social skills, as well as intellectual, e.g., the 
ability to get along with other people, to dress appro- 
[ priately and to behave in a generally acceptable manner, 

and to handle both internal and inter-personal conflict. 
I Furthermore, they have need to experience success not 

i only in their studies, but also in some extracurricular ac- 

tivity and in employment. Finally, there must be a wide 
range of vocational and technical education programs 
for them to choose from, in addition to the good ground- 
ing they need in general education. 

The unique problem of the two-year colleges is well 
illustrated by the point that their students (particularly 

» 
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the disadvantaged) have many needs but the time avail- 
able to help them is shorter than any other period of 
schooling. Ziegler makes a number of specific recom- 
mendations about programming which grow out of his 
analysis. First, he recommends conversion to a year- 
round operation in the colleges in order to accomplish 
all the tasks he has set for them, with frequent re-cycling 
of programs. He also suggests that there be shorter but 
more numerous vacations and more flexible daily sched- 
uling (perhaps on a round-the-clock basis) which would 
enable students to combine work and study. Ziegler 
favors increased on-the-job training for disadvantaged 
youth, with opportunities in business and industry *‘in- 
timately connected” to the course of study. There is need 
for a cycling of work experience and classroom instruc- 
tion so that they will not only complement one another, 
educationally, but also serve to reinforce feelings of suc- 
cess gained in one situation or the other. Above all, 
Ziegler recommends that the community be made a full 
partner — in a sense, a living laboratory — in the college 
operations, to the end that what now tends to be a middle 
class institution, ‘‘managed by middle class people,” will 
learn about the urban disadvantaged and be able to 
adapt to their needs and values. 

A^cm; Media and Other Innovations 

Lewis B. Mayhew began his analysis of the applicability 
of some of the newer approaches to instruction to the 
education of the disadvantaged by characterizing their 
conditions of poverty and deprivation.” He points out 

71. Lewis B. Mayhew, Innovation and the Educational Needs of Urban 
Youth (Stanford, Calif.: Community College Planning Center, Stanford 

University)* 
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that almost none of the experimentation with new devices 
and techniques has involved the disadvantaged of college 
age and that the analysis must therefore he speculative. 
The focus is on the Negro in the inner city and on the 
factors which condition him from hirth to expect less of 
society than is given the middle class white child. Ilie 
values and interests which set him apart from other seg- 
ments of society are quoted from the works of Frai^ 
Riessman and Kenneth Clark. Mayhew then asks if it is 
any wonder that the Negro youth from the ghetto is 
poorly prepared and unmotivated to compete in the very 
school situation which might free him. He finds hope in 
Clark’s position that the Negro child does not learn be- 
cause he is not taught effectively, and that this is so 
because those in positions of responsibility do not believe 
that he can learn and do not behave as if he could. 

On this note of hope, Mayhew proposes three “mini- 
mum educational objectives” toward which the new me- 
dia might contribute. The first, which has been echoed by 
the other writers, is the offering of universal opportunity 
for education at least throng grade fourteen. The second 
is person-centered and is stated as the restoration of self- 
esteem to these young people who have lost faith in them- 
selves and in society. Finally, Mayhew asserts that edu- 
cation should prepare youth for “full participation in 
the main stream of American life.” 




Many of the media Mayhew describes are now fairly 
familiar to anyone interested in the field. Among them 
are techniques for extending personnel resources by use 
of open- and closed-circuit television to expand the group 
taught by the outstanding teacher or lecturer, or to readi 
into the homes of students who may come to the campus 
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only occasionally; amplified telephonic communication 
for a less expensive system of large simultaneous lec- 
tures in many different locations; and the tutorial labora- 
tory system in which the student is on his own to pace his 
instruction, with individualized help from the instructors 
when it is needed. Mayhew’s second category of media 
includes inexpensive television equipment to transmit 
field exercises and special events; video tape recordings 
of special value, for repetition to successive classes; mo- 
tion picture film; and large transparencies and overhead 
projection. Somewhat more exciting is his third category 
of techniques for individualized instruction, ranging 
from simple programmed texts and teaching machines to 
expensive, complex, computer-based techniques for in- 
struction. The University of Illinois’ experimentation 
with its PLATO computer-based instruction of large groups 
holds fascination for student and instructor alike in its 
adaptation to individual needs of various kinds. 

Mayhew then moves on to the manipulation of time 
and space in efforts to improve the effectiveness of in- 
struction. He first mentions the single course plan which 
extends over many weeks and various work-study pro- 
grams. Then he goes on to the trimester and quarter sys- 
tems, together with some innovative scheduling devices. 
Finally, he discusses the rearrangement of space, both of 
a total campus and within a campus. He rebels against 
the traditional campus plan and proposes a new campus- 
without-walls which fits particularly well in the urban 
areas, including the inner city. Mayhew also concerns 
himself with the differentiated planning of building or 
campus space in which the students would participate di- 
rectly, e.g., in expressing their preferences about study. 



social, tutorial, and other areas. He stresses variety, 
without catering to student whims in planning. The learn- 
ing resources center constitutes his last category of space 
inn ovation, with examples from Stephens College. 

Mayhew’s analysis of implications for the disadvan- 
taged contains many proposals. First, he boldly asserts 
the need to bring the campus (or some parts of it) to 
“where the students are,” even if it be in the inner city. 
He lists devices and techniques for maximizing the effec- 
tiveness of such a plan, despite its overtones of segrega- 
tion. A second concrete proposal is for places away from 
home for disadvantaged students to study, and for aban- 
donment of block scheduling for such students, in favor 
of a schedule which would keep them on the campus for 
extended periods of time. Still another important pro- 
posal is for the creation of appropriate reference groups 
for the disadvantaged, for identification and support as 
needed. Mayhew suggests that competition among indi- 
vidual students be replaced by devices for group or team 
competition, because of their particular constellation of 
needs and prior experience in sdhool. Related to this is 
the need for built-in expectations of success on the part 
of these students who have failed for so long, by the use 
of new media for individualized instruction and by 
vastly improved counseling and guidance. 

Mayhew concludes that education for the disadvan- 
taged must always keep vocational preparation in sharp 
focus. He suggests flexible scheduling with work experi- 
ence built into the program as appropriate. Attention is 
properly called to the expense of such innovations but 
Mayhew also asks whether society can really afford not 
to educate well the least of its members. 
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The Student Personnel Point of View 

Jane E. Matson undertook the task of analyzing the social 
role of education from the vantage point of the student 
personnel worker.” She traces the history of increasing 
school attendance and graduation, and the role education 
has played as a chief means of achieving what is vari- 
ously defined as “success.” She then comments on recent 
technological developments and the concurrent “revolu- 
tion of expectation,” as factors in the changing demands 
for educational opportunity, particularly at the post-sec- 
ondary level. Considerable attention is given to the na- 
ture of dropouts who do not acquire their maximum 
potential benefit from school attendance. She reasons that 
some students have been unable to relate school experi- 
ences to any meaningful personal goals, while others 
have been unable to learn in a way which is congruent 
with their exne-tations of self and others in the world. 
Further, she points out that some have only very diffuse 
goals which are not within reach. Her last group of early 
leavers have realistically defined goals but circumstances 
beyond the Control of the school make continued attend- 
ance not feasible. 

Matson points out that throu^out history there have 
been a variety of routes or accesses to the realization of 
personal goals outside formal education, which also rep- 
resent in the aggregate the greatest “good” to society. 
The odds have been favorable thus far that an individual 
could overcome a handicap resulting from early school 
leaving. She goes on to suggest, however, that major de- 
velopments are in the making which will affect the role 

72. Jane E. Matson, The Social Role of Education: Some Changing 
Dimensions (California State College at Los Angeles). 
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of education in society. The demand for human labor in 
the continued expansion in the economy, the impact of 
automation at its fullest, the undifferentiated increase in 
the population, and the changing demands of the labor 
force — all these are factors which will have their effect 
on the role of education. The net effect of these factors is 
to create a critical need for workers with highly spe* 
cialized skills and abilities and, at the same time, to 
leave outside the mainstream of mobility a large propor- 
tion of the population without the requisite potential for 
these occupations. These become the potential dropouts 
or “push-oiits” in education, and then the unemployed 
and social discontents who cannot find a proper role in 
society. 

School has traditionally been seen as the answer to the 
problem — stay in school,, get more education, stay out of 
trouble, and then, at the end, there will be a socially use- 
ful role to play. Matson asserts that therein lies the chal- 
lenge — to help young people find their “socially useful 
role” and prepare for it, and that the success of the 
American educational system will be evaluated in these 
terms. If success is not adequate, society will look to 
other means of enabling successive generations to achieve 
a sense of social value and personal worth. She trans- 
lates the challenge into a need to shift the focus so as to 
include the entire spectrum of society seeking educa- 
tional opportunity and services, and hence a need to re- 
define goals and objectives. 

Matson then sets forth the major tasks to be faced, par- 
ticularly by post-secondary education, as follows: to 
define the overall task of education as a social institu- 
tion, in realistic terms; to effect the shift of the locus for 
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experiencing closure on at least some portion of the for- 
mal educative process from high school to “college”; 
to improve techniques for differentiation of behaviors, 
goals, and outcomes, and for “prediction” in terms of 
the self-realization of the individual; to assist young 
people in goal-identification which is compatible with 
their own attributes and the societal good; and to furnish 
an environment in which all these can be carried out suc- 
cessfully. Matson joins the other authors in asserting that 
society can afford to do these things well, and that there 
is no real alternative in the broadening and extension of 
educational opportunity which lie aliead. 



9. Summary of the Inquiry 

Framework for the Study 

At a time when the provision of opportunity for further 
education for all high school graduates is emerging as a 
national goal, the ability of the community colleges in 
New York State to serve those still without such oppor- 
tunity is being seriously challenged. The challenge came 
first in a report of a legislative consultant late in 1964, 
which contained the recommendation that a new type of 
“youth college” be created within State University, to 
offer programs for those not now appropriately served 
by the community colleges. The proposed clientele in- 
cludes the disadvantaged in urban areas and the bottom 
quarter of the high school graduates, among others. After 
reviewing the report and the 1964 Master Plan for State 
University, the Governor took action in requesting the 
Trustees to consider the establishment of a new type of 
urban college, both in the ghetto areas of New York City 
and in at least one upstate city. 

The Trustees asked that a study of need be made be- 
fore establishing what would in effect be a third type of 
two-year college in State University. The study began 
early in 1965 with the appointment of a study director 
and a three-member steering committee, with staff for 
field work added in the fall. In the meantime, the Gov- 
ernor included a request in his new budget for funds to 
start four pilot programs in the Fall of 1966, two to be 
located in New York City and two in upstate cities, pri- 
marily to provide occupational training for disadvan- 
taged urban youth. The scope of the study was broad- 
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ened beyond the boundaries of the urban ghetto and the 
needs of youth residing therein, when it became evident 
that the new programs would be funded without further 
study of need for a new type of institution. 

A rationale for the expansion of the study can be 
found in the various policy statements of the several 
boards responsible for the coordination of higher educa- 
tion in New York State. The Board of Trustees of State 
University, the New York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, and the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York have all voiced a strong commitment 
to the expansion of educational opportunity at the post- 
secondary level, commensurate with the national goal of 
universal education through grade fourteen. However, 
expansion in the community colleges in New York State 
is heavily dependent upon support (financial and other) 
at the local or county level. Growth has been steady but 
slow, in light of the total job to be done, as local sponsors 
of the nearly 30 community colleges approve budgets 
and vote funds which are matched by the State. The net 
effect has been the slow downward extension of opportu- 
nity, inch by inch, with little prospect of reaching the 
lowest quarter of the high school graduates without some 
special incentive. 

The problem as it involves the community colleges is 
exceedingly complex. Assuming a national and state 
commitment to expanding opportunity, the first question 
which planners must face is whether the community col- 
leges do in fact want the assignment of extending oppor- 
tunity to all hi^ school graduates and of expanding 
programs to accommodate them. II :lie answer is yes, the 
next question might well he whether local sponsors can 
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(or will) provide funds quickly enough to accommodate 
all who will wish to enroll. Still another question of con- 
siderable importance is whether the community colleges 
can attract the kinds of students who are not being served 
now, i.e.f will the students-to-be view the community col- 
lege as offering the right kind of opportunity for them. 
Finally there is the question of whether **more is worse,” 
i.e.f whether a vast expansion of the community colleges 
would mean a lessening of their presently fine reputation 
for offering high level technical and liberal arts educa- 
tion. 

'fhe need for some level and degree of expansion of 
opportunity can scarcely be denied, for New York State 
now ranks only in the middle among the states in the per- 
centage of its high school graduates going to college. 
Furthermore, it seems unlikely that the percentage now 
entering college is as high as 50. The achievement of this 
rather modest percentage at present depends heavily 
upon opportunity offered New York State residents by 
colleges and uuiversities in other states, some of which 
hope td persuade them to stay and become part of their 
trained manpower pool. Not all of the problems and 
questions posed are researchable. Value systems play an 
important role in all educational planning. The present 
inquiry was undertaken within a framework of assump- 
tions about college attendance, the need for expansion, . 
institutions and programs, and financing. TTie goal of 
universal opportunity for post-secondary education was 
taken as a point of departure, and the community college 
was assumed to be the most logical instrument for achiev- 
ing the goal, until proven unwilling or incapable of do- 
ing so. It was further assumed that high school graduates 
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dififer very widely in their motivation, goals, abilities, 
prior achievement, and readiness for college at the time 
they graduate. For this and other reasons, it was assumed 
that the mere offering (or extending) of opportunity to 
attend college would not be enough, and that expansion 
of programs, curricula, and services was vitally needed 
in order to equalize opportunity. Finally, the need for 
much greater flexibility and ingenuity was assumed in 
matters of financial aid, scheduling, support, and teach* 
ing and learning, generally. 

The major phases of the inquiry included an assess- 
ment of the manpower situation, and a review of \diat is 
being done by other agencies, institutions, and special 
groups, in New York State and elsewhere, to solve the 
dual problem of producing trained manpower and meet- 
ing the needs of young people for educational opportu- 
nity. Original research was undertaken in three areas as 
part of the inquiry. First, urban high school seniors with 
no plans for college and their parents were interviewed 
in order to ascertain their feelings about their need for 
further education and the conditions under which they 
would seek it. In addition, an assessment was made of 
the attitudes and opinions of trustees, administrators, and 
faculty members in the two-year colleges, with respect to 
the extension of opportunity and the expansion of pro- 
grams and services, particularly below the associate 
degree level. The third research endeavor involved a 
follow-up study of the dropouts from the two-year col- 
leges who withdrew in order to seek employment, to find 
out whether the training they had had in college was re- 
lated to the work they were doing, and what plans they 
had for furtlier training or education. The oAer major 



phase of the inquiry was the commissioning of six back- 
ground papers on various aspects of extending opportu- 
nity, particularly with respect to urban, disadvantaged 
youth. The papers dealt with the questions and challenges 
the community colleges now face, the relevance of the 
federally funded manpower training and other economic 
opportunity programs to community college functions, 
issues in curriculum, characteristics and needs of disad- 
vantaged youth, innovation and the new instructional 
media, and the challenge from a student personnel point 
of view. 

The Manpower Situation 

The need for more trained manpower in New York State 
ij indisputable at the professional and technical level. 
Particularly critical is the need for personnel in the 
health field, ranging from the physician-specialist on 
down to the home health aide to help care for the elderly. 
The new Medicare program has served to multiply exist- 
ing shortages of personnel by an as yet undetermined 
factor. Shortages of technicians in engineering and sci- 
ence fields are only slightly less detrimental to the na- 
tion’s welfare and could be critical in relation to its 
security. But against the finding of several shortages of 
highly trained personnel must be weighed the fact only 
one-third of the employed labor force in New York State 
works in jobs of high skill, and up to two-thirds of all 
jobs to be filled do not require post-secondary education, 
or more than very brief on-the-job training. The two larg- 
est categories of workers are clerical and operatives. If 
service workers are added, more than half the labor force 
is accounted for by these three groups. At the other 
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extreme, technical occupations which are science- and 
engineering-hased account for only 2.5 per cent of the 
employed labor force. The addition of engineers and 
scientists brings the percentage up to 5, but it is expected 
to fall considerably short of 10 per cent of the labor 
force ten years hence. 

Federal Training Programs 

I Justification can be found for establishing an undeter- 
) mined number of new programs for training professional 
and technical personnel. However, such programs would 

i robably do little to meet the needs of the lowest quarter, 
lird, or even half of the high school graduates for fur- 
ler education leading to employment at some optimum 
entry level. Single-occupation programs and skill centers 
have been funded for youth and adults under the federal 
Manpower Development and Training Act in all areas of 
the State. The basis for establishing new programs and 
recycling old ones is the local need for workers with par- 
ticular ski]ls which can be acquired in short-term pro- 
grams, i.e.f not more than two years. Job placement is 
' virtually assured, stipends are given during training, and 
counseling and remedial instruction in the tool subjects 
are given throughout training, as needed. The original 
intent of the Act was to serve the hard-core unemployed 
with less than an eighth grade education. However, ex- 
perience in New York State has shown that a large per- 
centage of the trainees attracted to the programs are high 
school graduates, although their actual achievement niay 
be no hi^er than the eighth grade level. 

In theory, at least, the federally funded programs 
should be able to accommodate a fair share of the young 
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people who need occupational training after high school 
. below the technical (or other associate degree) level. In 
reality, there have been quite serious problems in filling 
quotas of trainees, despite widespread publicity and the 
r presence of employment counselors in the high schools. 

[ One of the problems to be faced in expanding educa- 

1 tional opportunity is the division of labor between the 

two-year colleges and the other agencies in carrying out 
! federally funded programs for occupational education 

[ not leading to a degree, and the eventual question of 

whether the colleges should plan to absorb the functions 
I performed by the programs when federal support is 

withdrawn. 

New Jobs for New Programs 

Anti-poverty and other new social service programs are 
[ expected to create needs for workers it the sub-profes- 

sional level to fill jobs which may not now exist. There is 
[ little evidence that planning is taking place with regard 

to these needs, except in the health field where only a 
5 good start has been made. If the Great Society programs 

I are to be carried out effectively, there must be a wide 

I range of personnel with varying levels of training and a 

general commitment to social service for employment, in 
the fields of housing, social welfare, education, urban re- 
newal, criminology and law, and other service-related 
; professions. Although experience is lacking, it seems 

■ . I plausible that many young people who could not succeed 

in science-based technology programs could do so in pro- 
grams oriented toward the social sciences, if an effort is 
made to adapt instruction to their needs and abilities at 

j the time of entry into the program. Still another area in 
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which consitierahle expansion of programs for urban 
youth is indicated is business. There is a wide range of 
occupations for which training could be provided at the 
post'secondary level. The attraction of business for both 
the disadvantaged and for young people not now going 
to college is very strong. Imaginative planners should be 
able to develop integrated curricula in business technol- 
ogy which would make it possible for students to exit at 
a number of points in the two-year sequence, with skills 
and orientation which would make them readily employ- 
able. 



Other Opportunities for Training 

The public schools and colleges and the federally funded 
programs are, of course, only two of many sources of op- 
portunity for training at present. On-the-job training is 
increasingly recognized as a preferred method, by em- 
ployer and trainee alike. Proprietary schools have long 
served many New York State youth seeking less-than- 
degree training, particularly in the fields of secretarial 
and other business studies, cosmetology, nursing and 
other paramedical areas, and various trades. Formal ap- 
prenticeship programs are also available to a relatively 
small percentage of young people seeking craft training. 
Finally, the role of the Armed Forces in offering oppor- 
tunity for specialized training is still another factor of 
somewhat indeterminate importaQjC^ in mid-1966, as the 
war effort continues to accelerate and as discussion com- 
mences concerning the desirability of requiring some 
type of national service of all young people. 
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Implwation for Counseling ami Program Development 

There are no easy answers to the problem of manpower 
needs in relation to the needs of urban youth for some 
type of post-secondary education. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the starting-point must be the young people for 
whom no opportunity now exists — ^their socioeconomic 
backgrounds, interests, goals, native ability and special 
talents, and their prior achievement in school. Care must 
be taken to make very sure that occupational guidance, 
orientation, and/or education is not given for jobs which 
no longer exist or which are in short supply. At the same 
time, it appears that community college and the federally 
funded manpower programs might well be diiferentiated, 
at least initially, in terms of their basic orientation — the 
colleges toward student needs, the federal programs to- 
ward manpower shortages. 

Students View the Problem 

High School Senior Interview Study. Reports from all 
sources lead to the conclusion that college enrollment 
pressures are great and still increasing, and that there is 
either a real or a potential shortage of space for all who 
will seek admission. This was particularly true of the 
colleges under the New York City Board of Higher Edu- 
cation during die winter and spring when the study was 
being carried out. The feelings of high school seniors 
who had not made application for college by mid-year 
were unknown, and a decision was made to interview 
samples of this group and their parents in the urban 
areas. The choice of the interview group was made on the 
grounds that the t)rpe of student who had applied but 
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who did not quite meet current admission standards 
would probably be accommodated in due time in existing 
types of colleges and programs. Therefore, the challenge 
in the expansion of opportunity was believed to rest with 
the non'College*bound seniors. In addition, small sam> 
pies of out'of 'School youth were interviewed in the up> 
state cities who had not gone to college and who were 
still residing in the city where they had graduated from 
high school. 

Most of the students interviewed were enrolled in gen* 
eral studies or vocational programs in their senior year. 
TwO'thirds of the sample was male. About one*fourth had 
been out of school for nearly a year. Samples of 100 stu*' 
dents were interviewed in each of the six upstate cities 
and about 300 in New York City. Parents of about half 
the students were also interviewed. The major dimensions 
of the interviews were the students’ plans for the follow* 
ing year and beyond, and the certainty of their plans; 
their general feelings about attending college and prob* 
lems associated with doing so; their felt need for and 
interest in obtaining some type of further training after 
high school; their feelings about their high school experi* 
ences; and some information about family characteris* 
tics. Students who expressed some interest in post-second- 
ary education were queried at greater length about their 
occupational interests and the conditions under which 
they seek additional formal education, e.g., availability 
in college or elsewhere, in work-study programs, with 
low-cost loans, and while living away from home. Par- 
ents were asked about their perceived influence on their 
children, their feelings about education and the values to 
be derived from it, and their interest in having their son 
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or daugliter continue in school and the conditions they 
would set for doing so. 

Findings, Seniors not planning to attend college were 
found to be a very heterogeneous group with respect to s 
their high school experience, capability, and background 
characfLeristics. Samples in the upstate cities were more 
so than those in New York City, since the latter were 
drawn primarily from schools serving th<; ghetto areas. 

It is abundantly clear from the data that “going to col- 
lege” was not the dream of a large majority of the group 
which was interviewed. Their comments showed that they 
never really felt a part of the group novr experiencing 
strong pressure for college attendance. Many had been 
told by counselors or others before they’ entered high 
school that they simply were “not college material” and 
they tended to live up to this characterization in subse- 
quent years. Others perceived from an early age that 
they would be unable to cope with the economics of going 
to college and so did little to qualify for either admis- 
sion or financial assistance while they were completing 
their high school programs. Aside from the sizeable 
group which desired no more than a secure job after high 
school, a rather large group yearned for travel before 
settling down to employment or marriage, or both. 

Few of the students interviewed seemed to feel cheated 
by their inability to attend college. They accepted their 
fate m-A made other plans, in most cases with the attitude 
that a college education was important but that they 
“could make it without college.” There was a feeling on 
the part of most that they would need some kind of fur- 
ther training after high school while they were employed, 
but not necessarily in college. All of the students inter- 
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viewed expected to be doing something after high school 
—employment, military service, and/or training other 
than in a college environment. Some of the girls planned 
to marry shortly but even they expected to seek employ- 
ment after high school. The attitudes of many of the sen- 
iors toward proposed opportunity to attend college was 
one of “Show me!”— that college was economically fea- 
sible, that it would pay off in better employment, and 
that their programs would not be cluttered with what they 
regarded as worthless academic courses. If interested at 
all, they expressed a strong preference for work-study 
programs over full-time college attendance. Most of the 
senior boys had been working at least part-time during 
high school, many of them at rather good hourly wages. 
Few expressed interest in obtaining a loan in order to 
attend college, even under very favorable repayment 
conditions. 

Implications for Counseling. The need for more and 
better counseling was very obvious from the interviews, 
from junior high through the senior year. The students 
were clearly a neglected group. They had survived to the 
senior year by staying out of serious trouble, but had 
been overlooked by counselors since the early decision 
that they were “not college material.” Parents who were 
interviewed appeared to value college training highly 
and to be willing to support their children’s interest in 
further education to the best of their ability. However, 
many felt that their children had no interest at all in col- 
lege, had demonstrated little ability to do good work in 
school, and would probably “make it” without college if 
they made up their minds to do so. In general, the par- 
ents appeared to be more enthusiastic about the possible 
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extension of educational opportunity than their children. 
However, neither the parents nor the students had any ac- 
curate information about the present community colleges 
— costs, programs, requirements for admission, or over- 
all functions and purposes. 

It is possible that some of the seniors are suited for 
programs now offered, with proper guidance and remedi- 
ation. Others had totally unrealistic occupational goals 
requiring training far beyond their intellectual grasp, 
while a considerable number could best be characterized 
as apathetic about their futures. Military service was 
seen as an opportunity for specialized training by some, 
and as an excuse to avoid making plans for the future hy 
others. From it all comes the clear implication that good 
counseling and communication are very essential ingre- 
dients of any program to extend educational opportunity 
to young people not now planning to go to college. 

College Dropout Study 

A modest follow-up study was made of students who 
withdrew from the two-year colleges before completing 
their degree programs. The inquiry was confined to drop- 
outs who expected to seek employment when they with- 
drew. The purpose was to ascertain whether the dropouts 
had in effect achieved some non-degree goal which they 
had set for themselves, and the extent to which they 
thought that their employment was related to the train- 
ing they had received. Questionnaires, which were mailed 
one or two semesters after withdrawal, asked the drop- 
outs about the nature of their employment, its relation to 
their college training, and their expectation of need for 
additional college or other training. The implications of 
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the testimony from the dropouts might point in two direc- 
tions — the establishment of one-year programs for high 
school graduates seeking occupational training without 
general education, and the expansion of programs for 
young people with some college and meaningful work 
experience. 

Nearly two-thirds of the men and more than 40 per 
cent of the women said that they dropped out for unde- 
fined “academic” reasons, which included unsatisfactory 
grades in many cases. About 30 per cent of the dropouts 
said that there was a fairly or very high relationship 
between their education and employment; a somewhat 
higher percentage said that there was no relationship at 
all. A majority of the women had been in business- 
secretarial or health programs before dropping out and 
were thus fairly well e(]uipped to fiiad skilled employ- 
ment. Many who were employed as secretaries said that 
they had acquired the requisite skills before entering col- 
lege, Some thus judged college to have little relationship 
to their jobs, while others felt that they had gained from 
general education and just from the experience of being 
in college for a time. 

More than 40 per cent of l j men had been enrolled 
in one of the industrial curricula, e.g., mechanical and 
electrical technology, which in many cases did not lead 
to related employment jifter they dropped out. Dropouts 
from these programs seemed to have the strongest feel- 
ings—mostly negative—about their college training and 
subsequent employment. Some found skilled jobs as 
draftsmen or engineering aides, or entered apprentice- 
ship programs. However, others — ^perhaps the academic 
failures — accepted unskilled jobs in industry, clerical 



jobs in business, and sales positions. Liberal arts stu* 
dents, particularly from the upstate colleges, fared less 
well than dropouts from career programs in finding em* 
ployment even remotely related to their studies. Some 
held office jobs in which they felt they might advance be* 
cause they had attended college but others seem not to 
have gained at all from college. Men, generally, seemed 
to feel that tliey had profited less from college than did 
the women, and were more inclined to be critical of the 
training they received. 

Few of the dropouts expressed any interest in future 
on*the*job training. However, nearly two*thirds of the 
men and about 40 per cent of the women thought that 
they would want some additional education or training. 
Most of these dropouts planned to work for a degree 
when they returned to school but wanted to enroll on a 
part'time basis. Many of the men expected to change 
their major field when they re*enrolled, often from a ter* 
minal to a baccalaureate degree program in engineering 
or business. Many of the males who expected to seek em* 
ployment after dropping out were in the Armed Forces 
when the questionnaire reached them. Most of this group 
expressed high interest in continuing their formal educa* 
tion after service, usually in baccalaureate degree pro* 
grams in an applied field. The findings from the study 
of dropouts are thus quite clear diat many have only in* 
terrupted their college programs to take employment, 
and that a large number will undoubtedly return if the 
colleges offer them an opportunity to enroll on tfieir own 
terms, e.g., in part*time programs and with a change in 
major or career objective. 
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Opinions from the Colleges 



College trustees, administrators, and a 10 per cent sample 
of the faculty in the two-year colleges were (pieried by 
mailed Questionnaire about their perceptions of current 
programs and services, desirable priorities in expansion, 
and general opinions about the role and functions of the 
community college. In addition, opinions were sought in 
interviews and general discussions which would be help- 
ful in interpreting the objective data. Questionnaire re- 
spondents were not asked to identify themselves but many 
did so while submitting statements in which they ampli- 
fied their views. For purposes of analysis the question- 
naires were pre-coded to allow grouping by type of two- 
year college and type of respondent. Council members 
from the agricultural and technical colleges and trustees 
ironi the non-urban community colleges were either less 
interested than other groups of respondents or were re- 
luctant to voice their opinions about the directions in 
which their colleges should go. Some professed to have 
too little knowledge about the college to give a valid re- 
sponse, while others responded only that they agreed wit?i 
whatever their board chairman or president had said on 
his questionnaire. However, administrators and faculty 
members showed no such reluctance. 



Respondents were asked to agree or disagree with ten 
general statements about community colleges. Among the 
tmstees and council members there was strong consensus 
with respect to four statements and disagreement with 
respect to three. They agreed that: 



1. Liberal arts and career programs can be ofi'ered 
successfully by the same college. 
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2. Ability to pay should not be a~ necessary condition 
for college attendance, nor should interest in the tradi- 
tional academic subjects offered by four-yeW colleges. 

Not all graduates should be expected to attend col- 
lege right after high school but provision should be made 
for those who wish to enter later. 

4. The main emphasis in the two-year colleges should 
not be on occupational education. 

However, there was no consensuj with respect to the ques- 
tion of who should be admitted, or the need for separate 
general education programs for terminal and transfer 
students. Finally, they did not agree on the role the four- 
year institutions have been playinfg in determining pro- 
grams in the two-year colleges. Presidents, administra- 
tors,, and faculty members also showed some lack of con- 
sensus with respect to admissions, the role of the senior 
institutions, and general education programs, while tend- 
ing to agree among themselves with respect to the state- 
ments about which the trustees showed consensus. How- 
ever, the faculty disagreed among themselves in reacting 
to a statement about the potential of all high school grad- 
uates for further education, whether under college or 
other auspices. The seriousness of these disagreements 
lies not so much in degree as in the nature of die princi- 
ples which are involved, particularly in the admissions 
issues. 

The priorities given by the several sub-groups of re- 
spondents to the addition of programs and services pro- 
vide some evidence of their willingness to advance toi^ard 
comprehensiveness. Considerable agreement among the 
several groups was found., with the presidents apparently 
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willing to go furthest in expanding opportunity. Faculty 
members tended to be more conservative tban their ad- 
ministrators in assigning priorities to new types of pro- 
grams and functions. They were particularly cautious in 
their attitudes toward non-degree programs of short dura- 
tion and service to out-of-school youth with poor records 
of achievement. Priorities given by the tmstees and coun- 
cil members reflect to a certain extent their differences in 
general philosophy concerning the two-year colleges, e.g., 
the extent to which their institutions should be kept truly 
“collegiate,” and their role in the development of uni- 
versal oppoitunity for post-secondary education. There 
was fairly general opposition in all respondent groups to 
developing new programs for high school dropouts and 
for apprentices in training. Some opposition was also ex- 
pressed to the creation of a general studies program for 
high school graduates without specific career or transfer 
objectives (or for students who need time to explore be- 
fore making decisions). 

A certain status value seemed to be attached by the 
respondents to most of the programs and services not now 
offered, which was highly correlated with the priorities 
they assigned. Programs which would be two years in 
length were given a higher priority than short-term pro- 
grams, particularly if the longer programs led to a de- 
gree. Programs for retraining adults who are technologi- 
cally unemployed were viewed more favorably than less- 
than-degree occupational training for recent high school 
graduates. Prospective students who had completed high 
school and knew what they wanted to do were given pref- 
erence in program planning over dropouts and poor per- 
formers who, after some maturation, developed new oc- 
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cupational and educational objectives. There was also 
considerable support for the development of vocational 
counseling services for adults and out>of>school youth, 
although there appeared to be either satisfaction with or 
apathy about existing counseling services for enrolled 
students. 

There is much in the questionnaire data which coidd 
be regarded as encouraging as the State University makes 
plans for extending opportunity for post-secondary edu- 
cation to all high school graduates. Interviews and dis- 
cussions with the two-year colleges gave further support 
to the conclusion that existing types of colleges could be- 
come more comprehensive and that some of them are 
willing to do so now, providing new pro^ams do not de- 
tract from the performance of current functions. 

The Broad Picture 

National leaders in government, business and industi^, 
labor, and education — individually and on committees 
and commissions — ^have attested to the need for universal 
opportunity for education beyond the high school through 
at least grade fourteen. Although the commitment is in 
a sense a national one, it is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual states to devise ways to achieve the goal of 
opportunity for all. It is doubtful that any state is yet 
approaching the goal of offering appropriate opportunity 
for all high school ^aduates. On the basis of percentage 
of high school graduates attending college. New York 
State might be said to have a long way yet to go. Very 
few states are attempting to expand educational oppor- 
tunity without recourse to the public two-year college — 
particularly the community college. In diis respect, at 
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least, New York State has gone far in developing systems 
of state-administered agricultural and technical colleges 
and locally sponsored community colleges which are 
wi&in commuting distance of a large majority of the 
young people of the State. 

One of the major gaps in opportunity in New York 
State at present is in programs of remedial, occupational, 
and liberal education beyond the high school but below 
the present associate degree level. The group to be served 
includes students who are now unable to profit from the 
general education courses which are required in the de- 
gree programs, or whose prior experience in school has 
conditioned them against such instruction. Those most 
in need are graduates with diverse socio-economic back- 
grounds who rank in the lowest quarter or third of their 
high school classes, and disadvantaged youth, many of 
them Negro and Puerto Rican living in the urban ghettos, 
who are not suitable candidates for college discovery or 
other special tutorial programs leading to study in lib- 
eral arts and the professions. Some in the latter group 
lack the necessary motivation to succeed in long-term 
programs where material rewards, e.g., good jobs at high, 
wages, are delayed for several years. Those with little 
or no potential for abstract thinking would find success 
elusive in such programs, no matter what the investment 
in their remediation. 

However, in each group of “untouchables,” i.e., the 
automatic rejects or the seniors who know better than to 
apply for college, are some who have the potential to 
achieve goals they dare not dream of, if they can be 
given a second and sometimes stilL another chance. The 
way needs to be kept open for them to move up the edu- 
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cational ladder after high school as they demonstrate 
new potential, while providing quality education for 
those who terminate their formal education at various 
levels. There is a gap of monstrous proportion^ in the 
counseling and guidance services offered most youth 
during the years when they must make critical decisions 
about education and work. Improvement is needed at all 
levels of education and in the several types of counsel- 
ing. However, no matter how much improvement is made 
at the lower levels, the need for counseling the student 
who does (or should) seek education beyond the high 
school remains great for opportunity to correct his or 
his counselor’s mistakes diminishes rapidly as he takes 
on the responsibilities of adulthood. 

Need, for purposes of educational planning, has been 
defined as the gap between what is and. what should be, 
to the end that each “may become all he is capable of 
being.” A number of gaps have been identified which 
must be bridged in extending opportunity for further 
education to all high school graduates in New York State 
— gaps in functions, programs, and services. The com- 
munity college is judged to be the best instrument for 
extending opportunity to the many thousands of young 
people not now served, and for bridging the present gaps 
in opportunity. Time is not unlimited, however, for the 
present two-year colleges to demonstrate that they can 
and will do the job. Unless such a demonstration is forth- 
coming, the need for a new type of institution will be- 
come self-evident. 

Conclusions 

The evidence is clear that more (alone) will not be 
enough — more buildings, more teachers, more degree 
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I programs, even more campuses — in achieving the goal 

I of universal opportunity for posf.-secondary education. 

I Truly new approaches to programming, instructional 

I techniques, and supporting services are needed in order 

I . serve potential students now without opportunity. 

I TTie psychological and sociological needs of the vast 

[ numbers of young people not now attending college con^ 

[ stitute a major foundation for creating new types of pro- 

I grams, to the end that the curriculum, instructional tech- 

j niques, and counseling are all meaningful to the students. 

The manpower needs of the society in which the students 
I will earn their livelihood constitute the second founda- 

' tion for programming, since occupational competence is 

F ’ a major goal , of most. Finally, with more experience • 

\ must come a determination of those functions, programs, 

\ and services which the colleges can provide best, and 

[ those which should be left to other agencies to perform. 
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10. Conclusions and Implications 

The need for society to offer opportunity for post-second- 
ary education to all cannot easily be proven with re- 
search. The decision to do so stems more readily from 
a philosophic commitment to assist each individual to 
become all he is capable of being,” for his own good 
and for the good of society. There is now in mid-1966 
what amounts to a national goal of offering uiiiyersal 
opportunity for education in state and local systems of 
free public comniunity colleges (or other types of in- 
stitutions). New York State’s commitment to this goal is 
echoed in its most recent master plans for higher educa- 
tion and in other jjolicy statements of the boards whose 
responsibility it is to set goals and coordinate plans for 
achieving them. 

The goal of both State University and City University 
of providing opportunity for all high school graduates 
by a not-too-distant date relieves the researcher of the 
obligation to demonstrate or justify need for universal 
post-secondary education. Since this is tnie, the research 
effort has been devoted to defining and analyzing need 
more clearly for those who will take action to achieve 
the goal. In this inquiry, need has been viewed from two 
different perspectives. First, there has been empirical 
research to identify unmet needs — ^those of the students 
to be served in new types of programs, those of the state 
for trained manpower, and those of the educational es- 
tablishment for new fimctions, programs, and services 
in its present colleges failing this, in new types of 
institutions. The second perspective involves a logical 
analysis of need, defined as the gap between what is and 
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what ought to be, if there is to be a truly comprehensive 
educational program offered at the post*secondary level. 

The analysis of current functions and programming 
produced a number of conclusions about major gaps 
(or needs). The first is concerned with programming, 
namely, the need for expansion in order to provide a 
full spectrum of occupational and liberal education pro- 
grams leading to ceitificates of completion and degrees, 
including remedial or developmental work, and appro- 
priate to the diverse, needs and abilities of the young 
people to -be served. The most serious gap is in programs 
which may not lead to a degree and, in many instances, 
\yill be less than two years in length. 

The second gap is primarily one of function, namely, 
in the provision of recognized means to achieve upward 
educational and occupational mobility, for the large 
numbers of new students to be served whose highest po- 
tential is not at all apparent at the start, and for others 
with a gross discrepancy between their measured poten- 
tial and their prior achievement in the public schools. 
Some students will exit after only a few days (or after 
an intake or counseling interview), others after a few 
weeks or a semester in a short-term course, and many 
after one full year. Still others will remain for two years 
and exit with an associate degree, some to go on to four- 
year college or university programs. The need is for 
articulation, communication, and an open mind toward 
the students who reveal new talents, discover new inter- 
ests, and develop new insights into their own strengths 
and weaknesses as they gain experience after high school. 

Finally, there is the gap in counseling and guidance 
services which must be bridged if the other needs are to 







be met effectively. The need is for both more counseling 
and better counselings particularly with respect to occu- 
pational choice. Some students may need no more than 
a pre-admission counseling session, during which they 
might decide to seek training on the job or in one of the 
federally funded manpower training programs. A larger 
numbe" need counseling not only before but at all times 
during their course of study-;^ — alone with their counselor 
and in group sessions. This is so because of the undiffer- 
entiated nature of the abilities, interests, and goals of 
the students who rank low in their high school classes 
. and who often come from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Better counseling in the community colleges must be ac- 
companied by better articulation with public school guid- 
ance programs since planning and decision-making about 
educational and occupational goals should begin early, 
in the junior high years, and involve continual informa- 
tion seeking, review, evaluation, and re -planning as 
needed. 

Subsequent sections include conclusions about student 
heeds, manpower needs, and institutions, together with 
their implications. Next steps in extending educational 
opportunity are summarized in the final section. 

Conclusions About Student Needs 

The more than 50 per cent of the high school graduates 
in New York State not now attending college include 
some who are able but unmotivated toward present types 
of collegiate programs or the current *^cliihatc” on the 
college campuses; some who would profit much from out- 
of-school experience in emplo 3 rment or the Armed Serv- 
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ices before undertaking post-secondary education; others 
whose potential for further education is still unknown 
when they graduate from high school; and still others 
who are in need of totally new types of post-secondary 
programs of counseling and instruction to prepare them 
for employment and other aspects of adulthood. The stu- 
dent interviews revealed no great press for formal post- 
secondary education on the part of vast numbers not 
going to college. Several conclusions may be drawn from 
the totality of the interview data. The first conclusion is 
that some young people simply do not want further 
formal education immediately after high school and 
should not be compelled to partake of it. At the same 
time higher education must be made attractive to a con- 
siderable number of young people with high ability who 
are not now motivated to attend college , if human re- 
sources are to be utilized fully. Finally, there is still 
much more to be done to overcome the social and eco- 
nomic barriers to higher education which many disad- 
vantaged young people still perceive as very real. In 
times of full employment, the offer of what appear to 
be good wages and salaries tends to deflect students from 
educational programs to prepare them for job entry at 
a higher level. In times of unemployment, the press is 
for the security of employment at any wage, in order to 
gain experience and seniority on the job. Various kinds 
of evidence could be cited to support the conclusion that 
many young people not now in college would find some 
type of program which combines study and supervised 
work experience more acceptable than full-time study, 
and would be more successful in such a program. Stu- 
dents to whom high school represents a failing and/or 
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dull experience do not often look favorably upon a class- 
room-based program of instruction for another full year 
or more, even in combination with shop and laboratory 
experience on the campus. The development of suitable 
job placements for the large numbers who might enroll 
in work-study programs presents a task of considerable 
magnitude but the need is indisputable. 

Still another conclusion concerning student needs in- 
volves their self-image. From the junior high school 
years forward the students have been told by their teach- 
ers and counselors that they are not ‘‘college material” 
and, consequently, that they should not plan for or as- 
pire to a college education. If they are to take full ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities for post-secondary edu- 
cation which are in the offing, these new students will 
need considerable counseling and other supporting serv- 
ices to help them identify appropriate goals, develop a 
satisfactory self-imt^e, and find a socially useful role 
to play as adults. Under the general umbrella of sup- 
porting services may come group therapy, social services 
involving the family, supervised housing arrangements, 
and personal development, as well as the traditional 
testing and guidance services. Disadvantaged youth in 
particular have need of such services. Experience has 
shown them that training or education alone does not 
produce good opportunities for employment, even for 
high school graduates. 

Conclusions About Manpower Needs 




The approach used in programs developed under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act has been to 
identify job vacancies in a given geographic area for 
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which short-term job training is appropriate and then to 
find needy individuals (youth and adults) to enroll in 
such programs — with stipends, usually under the aus- 
pices of local hoards of education. Analysis of recent 
experience leads to the conclusion that a different ap- 
proach must be taken in expandin'^ educational oppor- 
tunity for young people not now attending college, than 
has been taken in the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act programs, so as to avoid both unnecessary dup- 
lication of successful programs and wasteful mistakes 
in programming. In order to achieve the latter, more 
attention must be paid to the multiple needs of the young 
adults to be served, including their need for eventual 
employment security and status. 

The future brings promise of abundant employment 
opportunities at sub-professional or aide levels, which 
have scarcely been reflected upon heretofore. The de- 
velopment of social technology programs may in time 
rival the industrial and business technologies in impor- 
tance in serving societal needs. Technicians and/or aides 
might be trained who would assist professional workers 
holding baccalaureate and higher degrees in social wel- 
fare, public health, housing and urban renewal, home 
economics, and legal work.^^ Disadvantaged students in 
particular might profit from such programs in commu- 
nity colleges since they already possess some cultural 
understandings and skills which are assets in communi- 
cation, and have needs for status and recognition which 
could be satisfied in this type and level of employment. 

73. See Arthur Pearl and Frank Risssman, New Careers for the Poor: 
The Non-professional in Human Service (New York: The Free Press, 
1965) for a full discussion of career opportunities at the sub-professional 
level. 
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The conclusion is drawn that the development of new 
programs to meet the sub-professional manpower needs 
of the Great Society is the proper concern of the two- 
year colleges and others, concurrently with the develop- 
ment of suitable employment opportunities for this new 
level of worker. 

Other conclusions concerning manpower needs which 
are of considerable importance involve the expansion 
of current programs for training technicians, needed 
new programs for training semi-skilled workers,;, and the 
special problems of extending educational opportunity 
to more women. The plea for developing programs for 
training so-called social technicians in no way diminishes 
the need for expanding other technician programs, par- 
ticularly in engineering and science. However, there are 
serious problems of student recruitment and retention in 
the latter fields which appear to take priority over prob- 
lems of expansion, per se. An assessment of present 
curriculum organization in the technologies, including 
pre-technology programs, high school requirements, 
counseling, job placement, and various other facets seems 
needed if a sufficient supply of technicians is to be pro- 
duced by the colleges. The findings from the dropout 
study lead to the conclusion that more attention needs to 
be paid to the patterns of work and study which the stu- 
dents choose for themselves, regardless of the curricu- 
lum prescribed by the college. 

The conclusion is not new but needs to be repeated 
that means must be found to dignify the service occupa- 
tions (and other types of jobs below the technician level) 
in the eyes of the young people. The professions and 
technical occupations, whose manpower needs are judged 
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to be critical, offer employment to relatively small per- 
centages of the labor force. In terms of sheer numbers, 
the need for service workers is greater than the need for 
any other type or level worker. Great caution must be 
exercised lest the creation of new educational opportu- 
nity result in the development of great frustration on 
the part of those to be served, particularly among the 
group whose occupational ambitions far exceed their 
capabilities. Means must be sought to divert the aspiring 
electronics technicians with very low mathematical apti- 
tude, for example, into other types of occupations with 
a shortage of workers, where their interests will be satis- 
fied while they are performing at a satisfactory level. 

The needs of women for educational opportunity be- 
yond the high school create a special problem in relation 
to manpower needs, which has not been sufficiently 
recognized in planning. Their high school performance 
is such that they are often better candidates for college 
than boys of the same age. However, their interest and 
motivation appear to be lower since mcst do not expect 
to be employed for more than a few years after high 
school. The pool of available jobs as typists, clerks, 
saleswomen, waitresses, and unskilled workers will not 
soon run dry. Many youtig women of considerable abil- 
ity appear content to fill them at relatively low wages, 
while living at home witli their families before marriage. 
Much more than the men, young women tend to fall in 
bi-polar groups, one of which seeks baccalaureate level 
education in the liberal arts and the professions and the 
other only minimal training, e.g., in business or hair- 
dressing, or none at all. The goal of universal opportu- 
nity will not be achieved unless programs to meet the 



needs of both boys and girls are devised, and unless 
students of both sexes are attracted to them. 



Conclusions About Institutions 



The reluctance of some of the two-year colleges — and of 
some part of the faculty and staff in most of them — to 
assume an active role in the expansion of opportunity 
is undeniable. A few individuals or sub-groups take the 
position that they would welcome the creation of a new 
type of institution to offer post-secondary opportunity 
for occupational education to the students they do not 
now serve. Still others take the position that no real need 
has been demonstrated which cannot be met by the sec- 
ondary schools, perhaps in a post-graduate year. How- 
ever, the negative evidence is limited in volume and the 
conclusion is drawn that the Suite University should look 
to its present two-year colleges to expand opportunity, 
before considering seriously the creation of a new type 
of institution — in effect, a third type of public junior 
college (or a fourth, if the now extinct institutes of ap- 
plied arts and sciences are counted). 

Evidence from diverse sources leads to the conclusion 
that a great deal of work needs to be done to help the 
public understand what it should expect of its local com- 
munity college. The presently under-informed (or mis- 
informed) public includes lay citizens, parents, board 
members, teachers and counselors, civic leaders, labor 
union officials, and high school students who may subse- 
quently enroll. Creative leadership is needed both within 
and outside the confines of the campus in building an 
image of the community college as a service institution. 
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The need for in-service education for local board mem- 
bers concerning the basic issues involved in expanding 
opportunity emerges clearly from the study findings, if 
boards are to do a proper job of charting the directions 
their colleges will take^ Furthermore, with the advent 
of increased faculty pai:ticipation in decision-making 
about instructional matters, new faculty should he re- 
cruited who have a commitment to service in the com- 
munity college, in the sense that they understand how 
it differs from a four-year institution with selective ad- 
mission policies. It is entirely possible that new faculty 
and. staff may need orientation during their first year 
about the proper roles and functions of the community 
college^ as they begin to gain experience with students 
and programs. 

The issues of open-door admission, track programs, 
and less-than-degrce curricula need to be faced squarely 
in weighing the merits of establishing new types of in- 
stitutions which would inevitably become competitive. 
The data show an unmistakable commitment by board 
members and personnel of the colleges to serving youth, 
but an equally strong feeling of confusion or ambiguity 
about who should do so and how. 

It may be unwise to attempt a simultaneous statewide 
expansion of opportunity in all the community colleges 
because of wide differences in their expressed willing- 
ness, to be the institutions to ‘‘do the job.” Need is ob- 
viously greatest in the urban areas where there are suffi- 
cient numbers of non-college-goers to plan for and where 
economic disadvantage is most severe. There are islands 
of hope among the urban community colleges where the 
challenge of expanding opportunity would probably be 



met gladly and effectively. At the same time, the finan- 
cial needs of the community colleges are sufficiently 
acute that one may conclude that the State may need to 
pay an increased share of the cost of serving netv types 
of students, at least for the time being. When colleges 
are unable to admit all applicants who qualify for their 
degree programs, because of financial or space limita- 
tions, it appears unreasonable to expect them^ to make 
room for far less qualified applicants and to create new 
types of programs for them. Caution must be exercised, 
however, lest the colleges ignore their obligation to grow 
in response to the needs of the times or lest they pass on 
to the State the task of providing funds for new pro- 
grams which the communities themselves ought to finance. 

Next Steps 

Pilot programs are being established in a number of 
urban areas which will be administered by local com- 
munity colleges with State funds and under the general 
supervision of the State University. Their function is to 
sei-ve disadvantaged youth who now lack appropriate 
opportunities for education beyond the high school. They 
are to be served primarily in occupational programs of 
varying duration, with good counseling, job placement, 
and other supporting services. Funds have been provided 
which make possible only a minimum start on the ex- 
pansion of opportunity, in what might serve as demon- 
stration centers. However, it represents a concrete step 
in the expansion of educational opportunity, with the 
cooperation of many interested parties. 

It may be contended that any high school graduate 
who lacks appropriate opportunity to continue his edu- 
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cation is today disadvantaged— whether by virtue of his 
race, social clasSj quality of high school preparation, 
motivation, or place of residence. Numbers are largest 
and disadvantage most severe in the urban areas, among 
people of lilTages. New York State has far to go before 
all such disadvantage is removed or even alleviated. To 
provide more of the same type of opportunity now of- 
fered is to do little to remove the educational disadvan- 
tage. For new programming, new media for instruction, 
new concepts in facilities planning, new techniques in 
counseling and group work — all these will be needed as 
the State University moves to meet the needs of the young 
people now without opportunity for education beyond 
high school. 
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Guidelines for Establishing and Developing 
State University Urban Centers 




Fmiction 

The Urban Center shall provide opportunities for post- 
secondary non-degree education, generally of less than 
two years, for out-of -school youth and adults whose edu- 
cational interests and needs are not now appropriately 
served in existing colleges and programs. 

Clientele 

Priority for admission shall be given to disadvantaged 
urban youth who are high school graduates, or dropouts 
at least 18 years of age, whose limited education and 
training destine them for underemployment or unem- 
ployment. As the Urban Centers develop, adults may be 
enrolled for retraining, upgrading, refresher courses, or 
other short-term training for employment. 

Recruitment-Admissions 

Plans should provide for an initial enrollment into each 
Urban Center by Fall, 1966. Since students are expected 
to pursue courses of varying length, as well as to receive 
services such as counseling and guidance, additional stu- 
dents may be served during any single semester or year. 
Recruitment, followed by counseling-testing-remediation- 
referral, should be continuous throughout the year. New 
programs for which a need has been established should 
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be started whenever ample enrollees, space, equipment, 
and instructional personnel make doing so feasible. 

Traditional admissions criteria should be relaxed. Ad- 
missions should be based upoL' evidence that the appli- 
cant’s motivation is adequate, or can be increased ade- 
quately, for significant benefit from tlie programs and 
services to be offered. The Urban Center should not be 
used as a holding area for those students who do not 
quite qualify for regular college admission; rather, the 
initial programs should be designed primarily for those 
whose high school preparation was inappropriate, or 
achievement too low, for college admission. The most 
likely Urban Center applicants probably will come from 
high school vocational and general studies programs. 
Any minimum achievement level that is required for ad- 
missions should be reasonable and flexible — ^for exam- 
ple, eighth-grade achievement in reading and arithmetic. 

Promising sources of assistance in recruitment appear 
to be' the New York State Employment Service counselors 
in the urban area, high school principals and counselors 
(using techniques such as those in tlie CUNY College 
Discovery Program), trade union offices. Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center counselors, and personnel at other centers 
in the antipoverty program. In order to insure that dis- 
advantaged youth will actually be served, it may be ad- 
vantageous to allocate a certain quota of applicants to 
each high school which would be proportional to the per- 
centage of disadvantaged students each enrolls; a certain 
number of places should be reseiTed for open applica- 
tion, however. This technique has been used successfully 
in the College Discovery Program. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has developed criteria for identifying 



the disadvantaged which may be applicable to the Urban 
Centers to be developed. 

Programs 

The programs envisioned for the Urban Centers fall into 
— ^but are not limited to — the following categories: 

1. Counseling-testing-referral-placement. This aspect 
of the Urban Center’s program shall be regarded as 
equal in importance to the instructional function. Many 
of the proposed students will lack orientation to the 
world of work, will have undiscovered or underdevel- 
oped potential, and will not have come to terms with|, 
either school or society. For such students a thorough 
program of counseling and guidance shall be provided. 
After counseling, some may be referred to other agencies 
for training, job placement, and/or social services, in 
lieu of enrollment at the Urban Center. 

2. Remedial work in tool subjects. This aspect of the 
Urban Center’s program shall be offered to enable stu- 
dents to profit from occupational training and, in cases 
of high but undeveloped academic potential, to qualify 
them for admission into a regular college program. 
Strong programs shall be provided to develop skill in 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, mathematical com- 
putation, and analytical thinking. 

t ' 

3. Short-term courses. This aspect of the Urban Cen- 
ter’s program shall be designed to develop certified 
employability. 

a. Offerings will be planned to meet real and antici- 
pated manpower needs in the metropolitan area served 
by the cooperating college. 
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b. Curricula ordinarily will be less than two years in 
length; some courses may be completed in less than one 
semester. Clock hours, rather than unit credit, may be 
used to characterize the length of some programs. 

c. Programs should not duplicate those offered locally 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act or 
by other agencies serving the disadvantaged, unless evi- 
dence clearly supports such duplication — to serve all in- 
terested applicants, or to fill jobs, or to meet certain 
desirable educational objectives. 

d. Students ordinarily will not be required to enroll 
in general education courses as part of their occupational 
training, except as such courses are deemed an essential 
part of the preparation for a particular job or for per- 
sonal development. For example, consideration might be 
given to required enrollment in a course aimed at devel- 
oping positive attitudes toward the world of work. Op- 
portunities to experience a wide range of such courses as 
those in the creative and performing arts should be pro- 
vided and participation in them encouraged. 

4. Work-study programs. This aspect of the Urban 
Center’s program shall be designed to help the students 
make an easier transition from school to job and, at the 
same time, to provide a source of income from which the 
students can pay such personal expenses related to Urban 
Center attendance as transportation and lunch. An at- 
tempt should be made to obtain federal funds for work- 
study programs at the Urban Center or at the cooperating 
college for students who are not ready for supervised 
work-placement in the field. The following should be 
recognized in planning work-study programs for all 
students: 
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a. The disadvantaged students will have serious finan* 
cial needs while they are enrolled which are not solved 
by free tuition or scholarships. Real income of varying 
amounts will be needed by most students in order to 
make their enrollment economically feasible. 

b. Learning how to obtain and hold a job is as impor- 
tant a part of the curriculum as the skill courses related 
to employment. Much of the latter can be taught in a 
short period of time, but learning to be employable may 
be a slow and painful process. 

c. Flexibility in work-study arrangements is very 
necessaiy. The requirement that students be available for 
full-time study should be relaxed, as much as possible, 
for those who are employed in jobs they cannot afford to 
give up. Others will need part-time employment to sur- 
vive; still others may not be able to profit from full-time 
exposure to study. 

5. **Vestibule year*'* programs. This aspect of the Ur- 
ban Center program shall include courses that will be 
terminal for students who take jobs at completion, but 
might lead to enrollment in degree programs for others 
(technician or transfer), depending upon their potential. 
It may prove desirable to offer some first-year degree 
courses which could be used to satisfy associate degree 
requirements. Remedial work might be combined with 
first-level skill courses in the fields of business, indus- 
trial, and health technologies. Each student should move 
at his own pace through whatever program seems best 
suited to his aptitudes and abilities to enter employment 
or undertake further study. 
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Student Services 

In addition to courses, counseling, and related services, 
the Urban Center should provide opportunities for each 
student to join in social pursuits, special interest groups, 
sports, and/or other extracurricular activities. Each Ur- 
ban Center should arrange for its students to participate 
in some activity programs along with students regularly 
enrolled at the cooperating college. Funds should be 
made available to assist those who cannot alford to pay 
the fees and other charges which normally are made for 
such activities. 



Advisory Committees 

To secure advice germane to the Urban Center programs, 
and to assure full liaison with other interested educa- 
tional agencies and the general public in the local com- 
munities, two types of advisory committees should be 
formed: 

1. Citizens advisory committees — representing lead- 
ers in business, labor, industry, and the professions, and 
pertinent area social and cultural organizations — should 
be formed by State University. 

2. Technical advisory committees — representing the 
specialized and professional staff of organized labor, 
business, and industry; public health and social agen- 
cies; and other educational institutions actively engaged 
in programs in the locality served by each Urban Center 
— should be formed by the administering community 
college. 



Job Placement 

Placement into meaningful employment after training 
will be of critical importance for disadvantaged youth 
and shall be viewed as a significant responsibility of the 
Urban Center. A continuing study of manpower needs, 
employment trends, and new career opportunities will be 
required. In addition, strong public relations effort de- 
signed to acquaint employers with the Urban Center pro- 

grams and the capabilities of its graduates should be 
exerted regularly. 

Evaluation 

The nature of the Urban Center programs and the educa- 
tional challenge posed by the qualifications of its stu- 
dents provide an excellent opportunity to study the im- 
pact of the Urban Center. Each Urban Center shall, there- 
fore, keep appropriate records, make appropriate meas- 
urements, and hire necessary staff to learn about the 
Urban Center’s impact upon the students and the commu- 
nity. Plans for evaluation must meet the approval of 
State University. 
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List of Approved Curriculum, Option, 
and Sub-option Titles 

Advertising 

Advertising Art and Design 
Advertising Design and Production 
Conunercial Art 

Fashion Display and Photography 
Fashion Illustration and Advertising Design 
Graphic Arts and Advertising Technology 




1 

1 



4 



Agricultural Engineering Technology 

Agricultural Power Machinery 
Agricultural Structures and Electrification 

Agriculture 

Agricultural Business 
Agricultural Science 
Agronomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Animal Science 

Air Conditioning Technology 
Aircraft Operations Technology 

Automotive Technology 
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Dairy Industry 
Dairy Technology 
General Agriculture 
Horticulture 
Poultry Husbandry 
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Business 



Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking, Insurance, and 
Real Estate 

Business Administration 
Fashion Buying and 
Merchandising 
Fashion Communications 
International Trade and Travel 
Marketing 
Industrial 

International Trade 

Chemical Technology 

Plastics Technology 



Child Care 

Civil Technology 

Highway Technology 

Community Service Assistant 

Construction Technology 

Architectural Design 
Building Construction 
Construction Busina 

Correction Administration 

Data Processing 

Dental Assisting Technology 



Office Management 
Retail Business Management 
Sales Management 
Secretarial Science 
Advertbing 
Executive 
Industrial 
Legal 
Medical 

Small Business Operations 
Traffic and Shipping 



Mechanical Equipment for 
Buildings 
Surveying 
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Dental Hygiene 

Dental Laboratory Technology 

Electrical Technology 

Electronics 

Electronic Communications 
Industrial Controls 

Engineering Science 

Fashion 

Apparel Design Pattern Drafting and Design 

Interior Design Textile Design 

Food Processing Technology 

Food Service Administration 

Institutional Foods Restaurant Management 

Hotel Technology 

Administration Culinary Arts 

Industrial Instrumentation Technology 
Industrial Laboratory Technology 
Industrial Technology 

Management Engineering Textile Administration and Sales 
Technology 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 

General Studies Science 

Humanities Social Science 

Mathematics 



L 1 
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Marine Technology 
Measurement Science 

Mechanical Technology 

Oiesel-Gas Turbine Technology 
Mechanical Design 
Design and Drafting 
Product and Machine Design 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
Inhalation Therapy 

Medical Office Assistant 

Metallurgical Technology 

Nursery Education 



Mechanical Power 
Technology 
Production 



Nursing 



Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Optical Dispensing 



Optical Technology 



Orrmmental Horticulture 
Biological Technology 
Floriculture Merchandising 
Floriculture Production 



Landscape Development 
Nursery Management 



Photographic Technology 
Police Science 
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Interview Teams and Participating High Schools 







Buffalo 

Interview Team 

Joseph E. Nechasek, Coordinator 
School of Education, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo 
Armand Altman 
Marsha Altman 
Andre Bennett 
Henry P. Cole 
John Czirr 
John Marciano 
Douglas Mickelson 
Phyllis Munson 
Delcenia A. Poivell 



Participating High Schools 

Bennett High 
Bishop Colton High 
Bishop Timon High 
Bishop Turner High 
Qeveland Hill High 
East High 

Fosdick'Masten Vocational High 
Hutchinson-Central Technical High 
Seneca' Vocational High 
South Park High 



Capital District 

Interview Team 



Participating High Schools 



i 
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J. Robert Dagett, Coordinator 
Capital Area School Development 
Association, State University of 
New York at Albany 
Thomas H. Calvin 
August E. Cerrito 
Carl Cusato 
Joseph Daly 
David J. Fotheringham 
William O’Neill 



Albany: 

Albany High 
Milne High 

■ Philip Schuyler High 
St Joseph’s Academy 
Vincentian Institute 
Schenectady: 

Bishop Gibbons High 
Linton High 
Mont Pleasant High 
St. Columbia’s 
Troy: 

Catholic Central Higli 
Troy High 
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New York City 

Interview Team 
Laurie B. August 
Howard Brown 
Gloria F. Butler 
DarryJ. Clegg 
Norman E. Hodges 
Clayton Majete 
Harriet Mandell 
Beverly J. Pearson 
Rose C. Thomas 



Rochester 

Interview Team 
Irene Athey, Coordinator 
College of Education, 
University of Rochester 
Margie Carson 
David Crellin 
William Dwyer 
Hugh W. Fraser 
Robert Grims 
E. Peter Johnsen 
William R, Johnson 
Warren Lasell 
Thomas Maxwell 
James Miles 
Duane Rubadeau 
J. Michael Schur 
Charles Searles 
Richard Starr 
Byrna Weir 



Participating High Schools 

. Benjamin Franklin High 
Bishop Laughlin Memorial High 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial High 
Bushwick High 
Eli Whitney Vocational High 
George W. Wingate High 
Louis D. Brandeis High 
Morris High 

Samuel Gompers Vocational and 
Technical High 
Thomas Jefferson High 



Participating High Schools 
East High 

Edison Technical and Industrial 
High 

Jefferson High 
John Marshall High 
Madison High 
Nazareth Academy 
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Syracuse 



Interview Team 
Sandra Peterson, Coordinator 
Youth Development Center, 
Syracuse University 
H. Neal Camp 
Ronald Corwin 
Shelley Corwin 
Bert Gourdin 
Richard Hope 
Henry Merritt 
Sandra Merritt 
Mark Stein 
Charles ViVona 



Participating High Schools 
Anthony A. Henninger High 
Assumption Academy 
Bishop Ludden High 
Corcoran High 

Fayetteville-Manlius Central High 
St. Lucy’s Academy of Syracuse 
Syracuse Central Technical High 
William Nottingham High 



Utica-Rome Area 

Intermew Team 

Frank K. Mosher, Coordinator 
Utica College, Syracuse University 
James Brenner 
Helen Brown 
Patricia Cannon 
Mary Danforth 
Eric Huggins 
James Markey 
Edward Marsh 
Richard Monson 
David Myers 
Kate Pritchard 



Participating High Schools 
New Hartford High 
New York Mills High 
Rome Catholic High 
Rome Free Academy 
Thomas R. Proctor High (Utica) 
Utica Free Academy 
Whitesboro Central 
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Yonkers 



Interview Team 

Thomas Loudon, Coordinator 
Bureau of Guidance and Pupil 
Personnel Services, Yonkers 
Public Schook 
Roger Abbate 
Frank DeMarco 
Hany Glickman 
Mildred Goldberg 
Bernard Joseph 
John Mauro 
John Williams 
George Wood 
Marion Wyatt 
Harold Zaroff 



Participating High Schools 
Charles E. Gorton High 
High School of Commerce 
Lincoln High 
Roosevelt High 
Sacred Heart High 
Saunders Trades and Technical 
High 

Yonkers High 
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